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PAUL SCOTT MOWRER 
A member of the Michigan Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, who, as 
chief of the Chicago Daily News staff of correspondents in France, has 


distinguished himself as a reporter, writer and executive. He had his 
hrst taste of war correspondence a few years ago in the Balkans. 
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Reporters of History 


The Justification of Editorial Preparedness for War 


[ pStENctioNn in journalism, whether 
as reporter, editor or publisher, is 
not achieved in this day by a show of 
superficial brilliancy. An agile imagina- 
tion is the equipment of every success- 
ful newspaper man, but only the 
romantic haze that begins to envelop 
him serves to retain for the flashy re- 
porter of yesterday his sprig of laurel. 
Today continent intelligence is needed; 
deep powers of observation, reinforced 
by a veritable passion for exactness; a 
consciousness of potency for good in the 
instrument he wields; broad sympathy 
that is as capable of treating fairly the 
man in the saddle as the man on foot; 
refinement of taste; strength of char- 
acter, and a substantial and widely in- 
clusive fund of information. 

These are not philosophic vaporings 
of the study; they are instanced in the 
ranks of successful newspaper men. An 
example is Paul Scott Mowrer (Michi- 
gan), chief of the Chicago Daily News 
foreign news service in France, whose 
discerning criticism and fascinating re- 
views of action on the west front have 
been among the remarkable contributions 
of newspapers to the literature of the 
war. 

If the quality of courage was not sug- 
gested as necessary, it was because cour- 
age is. much less rare than men have 
assumed; and, too, because like the 
capacity to operate a typewriter, it is 
taken for granted among newspaper 
folk. So it was the wonderful descrip- 
tive excellence and not the bravery of 
the writer which made reporters clip 
and preserve Paul Mowrer’s story of 
the Chemin des Dames battlefield, whose 
horrors he viewed while shells of the 
boches rent the soil under his very feet. 
And this—only one of his many achieve- 
ments. 


Paul Mowrer, like any other good re- 
porter, would prefer that credit for the 
correspondence of his paper be given 
the publication itself and its news or- 
ganization, rather than the individual. 
So be it, though the two cannot be held 
inseparable in discussing the Chicago 
Daily News. 

There is a passion for slogans among 
newspapers just now—a silly, vain, 
inept passion. There is, for instance, 
the worst newspaper in America, the 
Denver Post. It calls itself the greatest 
newspaper in the world. Who knows 
but some may believe it? There is the 
Chicago Tribune, which is a good news- 
paper. It calls itself the greatest news- 
paper in the world. Quite a few believe 
it. There is the New York Times, cer- 
tainly one of the greatest newspapers in 
the world. It says it publishes “all the 


news that’s fit to print.” No one be- 
lieves it. But when we find one news- 
paper praising another, as the London 
Chronicle when it said “The Chicago 
Daily News is by far the best evening 
newspaper in the world” and that “it 
has published more special war news 
than any paper in America,” we may 
profitably look about to discover one or 
more of the causes of its greatness. 

Victor F. Lawson began the organi- 
zation of a special foreign news service 
nineteen years ago for his morning 
paper, the Chicago Record. He sent 
several staff men to Europe, and one to 
the Far East, to select men as perma- 
nent correspondents. The result was 
the organization of a service that gave 
the Record fame for exceptional variety 
and scope of foreign news in times of 
peace, but, what was more, gave it a 
pre-eminent position during the Boer, 
Russo-Japanese and Spanish-American 
wars. 

When Mr. Lawson sold the Record to 
the Times-Herald in 1902 he retained 
his foreign service and transferred it to 
the Chicago Daily News. When the 
European war broke out his paper had 
the advantage of a well organized corps 
of trained and experienced correspond- 
ents developed over a period of sixteen 
years, during which time many publish- 
ers had laughed at his enormous ex- 
penditures and looked upon his foreign 
service as a “bug.” But now the News 
has more than thirty correspondents 
abroad to flash to it the world news. 
And while in a sense their work is still 
supplementary to that of world news- 
gathering organizations, their facilities 
for collecting and dispatching their 
stories have enabled the correspondents 
periodically to scoop every competitor of 
whatever size and character, and to awe 
the continent itself, even to the cham- 
bers of state, if not royalty, by their 
reportorial revelations. 

It was more than accident or good 
fortune that made Edgar Ansell Mowrer 
(brother of Paul) the only newspaper 
man at Cadorna’s headquarters when 
the great Italian retreat began—to cite 
one of many, many notable stories. In 
the mind of the Rome correspondent and 
chief of the Italian staff, it was his duty 
to be with Cadorna, just as it was his 
duty to be at Venice during the civilian 
evacuation. 

Note these few items: 

At the opening of the war the great 
forts at Liege and Namur were so rap- 
idly destroyed by the German guns that 
the world was astounded. In explana- 
tion it was even charged that treachery 
had played a part in the loss of the 





forts. But the Berlin correspondent of 
the News, Raymond E. Swing, cabled the 
first explanation to America when he 
disclosed that the Germans were in 
possession of great 42-centimeter guns. 

The Germans were defeated and 
driven back in the first surprise attack 
on Warsaw by General van Morgen’s 
Saxon army. Francis McCullough, now 
in the English army, was the only cor- 
respondent present at the fighting. He 
hurried to London and cabled the story 
in advance of all other information. 

Bassett Digby first reported the 
evacuation of Warsaw by the Russians. 
He had to go to Stockholm to file his 
dispatch, but his story was cabled back 
from Chicago to London, and was the 
first printed in London of Warsaw’s im 
pending evacuation. 

Digby it was who also reported the 
great flight of many thousands of 
refugees from Russian Poland and 
Courland. He had to go to Bucharest to 
file the story for the world to read. 

In the Gallipoli Peninsula campaign 
Louis Edgar Browne cabled the first 
news of the landing of the British at 
Suvla Bay, an operation which would 
have resulted in cutting off the Turks 
from communication with Constanti- 
nople and capturing that city within a 
few days but for the failure of the com- 
manding British officer to carry out in- 
structions. This story was cabled back 
to London after Chicago received it, and 
supplemented the very meagre news 
that London papers had been able to 
gather. 

Swing covered the Gallipoli campaign 
from the German side, and among his 
ten-strikes was an interview with Capt. 
Otto von Bershing of the U-boat which 
made the trip from the Kiel canal 
through the Atlantic. the Straits of Gib- 
raltar and the Mediterranean to the 
Dardanelles, thus disclosing to the world 
the possibility of a submarine making a 
5,000-mile —- entirely on its own 
resources and without external aid in 
the way of supplies. It proved that a 
submarine could cross to America and 
return to Europe without aid or rein- 
forcement on this side; and it was a 
world “beat.” 

Louis Edgar Browne’s story of the 
last battle and disastrous flight of the 
Serbian army and government over the 
Albanian mountains was the world’s 
first clue to the completeness of the 
disaster to and collapse of Serbia. 
Browne was completely cut off from al! 
communication with the outside world 
for seven weeks, and endured the 
severest hardships during the retreat. 
He finally reached Rome, after his boat 





had once turned back to escape a sub- 
marine, and cabled his graphic story in 
daily installments for nearly a week. 
No ether newspaper man of any nation- 
ality was an eye-witness of the disaster. 

Browne later covered the Far East, 
and from Bombay, India, cabled the first 
detailed story of the siege of Kut-el- 
\mara, in which the British were com- 
pelled to surrender to the Turks after a 
long and disastrous resistance. Still 
later he added to his laurels in Russia, 
his story of Kerensky’s defeat, being 
another which was cabled back to Lon- 
don from the United States and featured 
n all London papers, and 
evening. 

Kdward Price Bell, London staff cor- 
respondent and director of the European 
ervice, who is also dean of American 
newspaper men in London, is 
have given more inside information in 
regard to the diplomatic situation de- 
veloped by the war than any other cor- 
respondent, American or foreign. His 
interview with Lord Haldane, then in 
the cabinet, revealing the details of his 
Lordship’s visit to Berlin before the war, 
became the subject of international dis- 
cussion and controversy. So also did 
his interview with Walter Runciman on 
the relative financial positions of Eng- 
land and Germany. His later interview 
with Lord Grey was a notable news- 
paper achievement which evoked a re- 
joinder from Gottlieb von Jagow, Ger- 
man foreign secretary, uttered to the 
world through the Berlin correspondent 
of the News, Swing. 

Such service gives a newspaper gen- 
uine and merited distinction. The price 
is high, but the rewards apparently are 
the same. By spending $50,000 a year 
more than any other publication in this 
country for foreign news service, the 
News is able to maintain its position of 
prestige. 

This record would seem in itself to be 
ample justification for the republishing 
of the following description of the serv- 


morning 


said to 


ice, furnished by the Chicago Daily 

News foreign department.—The Editor. 

| ISTORY ls but a step removed 
from 


news. 

Tomorrow’s 
hellished fact 
torian is. but 


dry reading of the unem- 
and figures of the his- 
today’s living, breathing, 
vital story of what the world is doing. 
It is today’s news, devitalized in the re- 
fining process which leaves only related 
facts as evidence of the passage of an- 
other measure of time. It is today’s 

ws, robbed of its color, and barren 
to other inspiration than a thirst for 
knowledge, 

Undoubtedly there will be a history, 
formal and formidable, of the World 
War. And it is inconceivable that there 
hould not be exerted in its preparation 


effort relatively as great as the event 
itself. Historians more able than any 
the world now knows will be evolved 


out of the giant processes of the times, 
and the fruit of their labors will be that 


to which future generations must turn 
for a record of the eventful days in 
which we are living. 

But however great are they who 
indertake this stupendous work, they 
must and will realize how vain will be 
a purpose to comprehend even in the 
joint labor of many minds all of the 


iltitude of essential details necessary 
true history of this war; a fact 
that will put the writing of it as a com- 
work beyond the ability of any 
men» or group of men. 

Each outstanding event in the world’s 
history has produced a great historian. 
This world-war, now subjecting civiliza- 
tion to such tests as must 


to a 


plete 


purge it of 
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many evil things which have always 
been accepted as a part of it, has over- 
thrown dynasties, and may yet give 
birth to world-democracy out of the 
chaos which it has created, This great- 
est of all upheavals has produced as its 
historian—the newspaper. 

Day by day, hour by hour, the great 
newspapers of the world reflect with 
notable accuracy the every-day hap- 
penings of the war-history of the future. 
Day by day, hour by hour, they tell of 
this war as it will never be told again 

as no other generation than ours will 
ever know it. Detail, detail upon detail, 
each is sifted, correlated, and given its 
proper relationship to the continuous 
thread of the greatest “story” the world 
has ever read. 

No other newspaper in the world, not 
excepting the leading London and Paris 
journals, excels the Chicago Daily News 
in the strength, excellence, complete- 
ness and timeliness of its war news. 
The foreign staff of this great news- 
paper, posted in the principal capitals 
and cities abroad, waits at every source 
of information that may contribute to 
the completeness of the “war story” as 
it is related day by day. Contributions 
of individual members of this staff have 
been regarded as masterpieces of war 
reporting, and its collective work has 
not been surpassed by the foreign serv- 
ice of any other newspaper. 

With characteristic thoroughness, the 
Daily News has presented not alone the 
Allied viewpoint, but the Teutonic as 
well, giving important place in the war 
record to the news from its special 
writers in Berlin, Vienna, the Balkans, 
and with the armies of the Central 
Powers. This broad conception of the 
paper’s duty has given its readers all 
sides of the tragic dispute, that they 
may better judge of the men and of 
nations when the day of reckoning 
comes. 

It is logical that such a conception 
of a newspaper’s duty has received high 
praise from students of the day by day 
history of this war. They have found 
this broad treatment of news of inestim- 
able value in following the _ political, 
economic and social changes which the 
war has brought about, changes so sub- 
tle, yet important, in many of their 
aspects that they may never find recog- 
nition in the authorized histories which 
will follow treaties of peace. 

Every reader of the Daily News is 
familiar with the name of Edward Price 
sell, chief of the London Bureau, and 
with that of his assistant, Robert Sloss. 
Mr. Bell is the European director of the 
Daily News foreign service, in addi- 
tion to his London duties and much of 
the important news originating in 
Entente capitals has either been se- 
cured by him, or has passed through 
his hands. He enjoys the distinction of 
being persona grata with the highest 
officials of the British Government, and 
since the outbreak of the war has had 
access to news sources which has made 
his work authoratitive as well as inter- 
esting and timely. 

In Berlin dispatches, up to the time 
America entered the war, the names of 
Raymond E. Swing and Oswald F. 
Schuette were conspicuous. Through 
these indefatigable “historians of the 
hour” readers of the Daily News 
learned the Teutonic viewpoint, and re- 
ceived vivid word pictures of the Ger- 
man armies in action. Mr. Schuette is 
now in Switzerland, where he watches 
developments in Germany and Austria. 
Mr. Swing is in the United States and 
is engaged in special work outlining 
articles relating to the existing political 





and economic forces of the German 
Empire, 

Paul Scott Mowrer, chief of the service 
in France, has contributed many notable 
articles to the current history of the 
war, both as to actual events at the 
front, and the larger aspects of the con- 
flict which have been reflected in the 
high councils of the Allied governments. 
Attached to this bureau also, is E. Percy 
Noel, aviation correspondent for the 
Daily News; A. R. Decker, Robert 
Mountsier, Paul Ayres Rockwell, Andre 
Blumel and Eunice _ Tietjens. Mr. 
Decker is an authority on naval subjects 
and has been much with the French and 
Italian fighting ships. Mr. Rockwell, a 
former member of the French foreign 
legion, is in close touch with that or- 
ganization and with American aviators 
in France, Mr. Blumer is an authority 
on French politics. Mrs. Tietjens, a 
well known writer, deals with war sub- 
jects from the woman’s point of view. | 

Attached to the American forces in 
France is Junius B. Wood, who describes 
the activities of the men of Gen. Persh- 
ing’s army. 

Edgar Ansel Mowrer, a brother of 
Paul Scott Mowrer, is Rome correspond- 
ent. Before being assigned as chief of 
that bureau, he saw exciting service 
during the early fighting in Flanders, 
and was specially assigned to reporting 
famine condition in Belgium following 
the German invasion of that country. 

At The Hague, Rene Feibelman, a dis- 
tinguished European journalist, takes 
care of news from German sources, and 
Miss W. J. L. Kiehl has reported the 
important news concerning the Dutch 
and their views of the war. 


Since the Romanoffs have been de- 
prived of their power by the new Rus- 
sian democracy, no reports of the tran- 
scendental happenings in Petrograd 
have excelled those of Michael Farb- 
man, a thorough student of modern 
Russia. Louis Edgar Browne, who has 
given brilliant service as a correspond- 
ent for the Daily News in Serbia and 
Albania, in Macedonia, Egypt and Meso- 
potamia, is in Petrograd and describes 
the extraordinary events in mighty but 
distracted Russia. Newly awakened in- 


dustrial forces in Russia are to be 
studied and described by Edward 
Thomas. 


John F. Bass, one of the most famous 
of living correspondents, is temporarily 
engaged in important special service for 
the United States government abroad, 
but probably he will soon be in Russia 
in the service of the Daily News, his 
work with the Russian armies early in 
the war having been noteworthy. 

Bassett Digby, whose vivid descrip- 
tion of the evacuation of Warsaw re- 
mains one of the most brilliant stories 
of the war, is now in Stockholm, where 
he not only takes care of Scandinavian 
news of importance, but keeps an eye 
on Russian and German developments 
from that point of vantage. 

In practically every other news center 
in Europe and Asia, the Daily News for- 
eign staff will be found. The following 
members of the staff, with those already 
mentioned, a total of more than thirty. 
make up practically a complete list of 
the present force of correspondents con- 
nected with the Daily News foreign 
news service: 

Holger R. Angelo, Copenhagen; Mons. 
Mjelde, Christiana; Hjalmar Lundberg, 
Stockholm; Lars Lea Bergen; William 
H. Brayden, Dublin; John McBride, Bel- 
fast; Tancred Zanghieri, Milan; Con- 


stantine Stephanove, Sofia; William R. 
Giles, Pekin; Ernest W. Clement, Tokyo; 
W. A. Curtis, Kobe, Japan; James L. 


(Continued on page 10) 








The Morrow’s Newspaper 


By Peter Fagan 
Of the Editorial Staff of the Detroit News 


OUNG men who have decided to 

spend their lives in the profession 
must be sympathetic and tolerant of the 
newspaper. They need have no illusions 
about the institution as it exists today, 
but they should note the forces that are 
changing it with surprising rapidity. 
They owe it to themselves, and to the 
newspaper of the future, to have some 
dream or vision of what it may become. 


It is too easy, and too obvious, to say 
that the newspaper ranks with the 
church and the school as a bar to pro- 
gress. The young man who has turned 
to journalism because he believed it 
offered the greatest possible opportu- 
nity for public service, is too easily dis- 
couraged if he throws up the sponge 
and is ready to become an automobile 
salesman the minute he learns that there 
is such an institution as the business 
office. 

The newspaper is a privately owned 

public service. It is usually conducted 
for the profit of its owner, and for no 
other purpose. The business office does 
not always decide its policy, but it 
always tries. Even those publications 
which escape the direct control of the 
advertiser are commonly influenced by 
the department store owners and the 
chamber of commerce in some subtle 
way. , 
Most editors are sincere and honest. 
Some of them pride themselves upon 
their independence. If a prominent man 
wants something suppressed, they spread 
it all over the front page and make 
capital of his enmity. But they are in- 
dependent within miserably small com- 
pass. Their training has made them 
subservient to the existing order. 
Selection tends to bring thorough re- 
actionaries to the editorial chair. 

Only occasionally and by rare good 
fortune does one find an editor inclined 
to attack the prominent man’s class and 
the crook of the popular mind which 
makes that class possible. Their seem- 
ing economic dependence upon the bour- 
geois and the plutocrat discourages 
newspapers from looking to any real 
advance beyond the present order in 
which the cash nexus is the cement of 
society. : 

Journalism is more liberally supplied 
than other professions with forward- 
looking men. Some of them have made a 
success of the business-office-be-damned 
policy, but it is seldom that men of this 
type are so fortunate as to own a news- 
paper. Usually they are employees or, 
at best, stockholders in a newspaper 
corporation. The law requires that a 
corporation be run for profits, and when- 
ever idealism or any sincere regard for 
the public welfare interferes with this 
lawful end the most grasping and nar- 
row-minded stockholder can call a halt. 

The newspaper tends to be undemo- 
cratic, not responsible to the public will. 
The profit system does not encourage it 
to go a fraction of an inch in advance 
of the opinion of the majority, and 
usually prevents it from keeping abreast 
with enlightened opinion. 

When a reader buys a newspaper he 
goes into partnership with the adver- 
tiser, who has already paid part of the 
cost of the materials and workmanship. 


He also gives his legal, if not his moral 
consent to the publisher’s purpose of 
makipg profits. He cannot, under these 
circumstances, expect with any confi- 
dence that he will receive the whole 
truth. 

His partnership with the advertiser 
takes from the subscriber his right to 
important news. He intends to buy a 
new spring suit. He wants to know 
where he can obtain the most quality 
in clothes and the least clerk hire, store 
rent and dealer’s profits for his $40. He 
wants to know how much of his grocery 
bill represents groceries and how much 
represents waste of competition. 


When the man.in the street grants the 
owner of the newspaper the privilege 
of trying to make a profit, he abandons 
his right to some of the big news of 
the age. 


After that, he cannot expect to learn 
from the newspaper about the revolu- 
tion that is putting an end to the profits 
system. He cannot hope for the whole 
truth about the men who are fighting 
that system or an impartial report of 
the interesting things they say. 


He should be satisfied with nonsense 
about tariffs and boundaries and eco- 
nomic conferences and competition after 
the war. He ought to go willingly with- 
out the inner changes that are trans- 
forming the state from a military ma- 
chine into an industrial enterprise. He 
might expect to be kept in ignorance of 
the fact that the head of the national 
government is so radical that he dare 
tell none but his most intimate friends 
the extent of his desire for change. 


It is a circle; the profits system sup- 
ports the press, and the press supports 
the profits system. It might go on for- 
ever, except that, like other circles, there 
is something outside of it. The big, 
obvious fact that is beginning to ob- 
struct its course is the obvious waste- 
fu'ness of the profits system. Need of 
economy in wartime is merely hastening 
the inevitable crash 


There are some minor boulders that 
help to make the going rough. Other 
avenues of publicity exist besides the 
newspaper. There are so many radicals 
and idealists in the reporting profession 
that no important news can be effect- 
ively suppressed—although it may take 
years to get out, as in the Colorado war 
and the Mooney case. One truly pro- 
gressive newspaper can force all the re- 
actionaries in its field to furnish at 
least a garbled report of any important 
event. The profit makers cannot get 
together; facts that one set would soft- 
pedal another set wants spread broad- 
cast. 

The advertising man is beginning to 
lose his grip on the press. He does not 
know it yet, but that is because his eyes 
are so accustomed to the old order that 
he sees it where it is not. Government 
interference in the coal business closed 
a big field of advertising and opened a 
large source of news. National control 
of railroads killed the winter crop of 
sweltering-Florida stories and adver- 
tisements and gave birth to a new beat. 
Before this year ends we shall have rail- 
road station reporters in all the terminal 


cities, just as we now have city hall 
reporters. 

The subscriber’s unwilling partnership 
with the advertiser is about to be dis- 
solved. Telegraph and telephone com- 
panies are due to follow the course of 
the railroads, and take their advertising 
with them. The amazing rapidity with 
which farmers and dairymen are organ- 
izing indicates that competing milk 
dealers will not be long with us. Gov- 
ernment publication of grocery prices 
may conceivably result in the appearance 
of news in space now given over to 
advertisements. 

The department stores may continue 
their competition and their advertising 
beyond the life of the present generation 
of newspaper men. New inventions may 
be brought before the public through the 
advertising columns until the state has 
taken over practically the whole indus- 
trial system, but there will never be a 
time when a man who has a de luxe set 
of Robert W. Chambers to exchange for 
a Great Dane pup will not resort to the 
liner. 

The type of advertising that is par- 
tially replacing that killed by public 
ownership is not of a character to poison 
the sources of public information. Such 
advertising as that done by the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Association, for 
example, can never be harmful, although 
it is likely sometime to become unneces- 
sary. The same may be said for the 
publicity of the dairymen’s associations, 
which is beginning to appear in place 
of The Great Spring Wells Milk Co. 

The era in which newspaper policy is 
controlled or influenced by advertisers 
is nearing an end. The utter depend- 
ence of the press upon advertising can- 
not go on, because a large part of the 
income from that source is being shut 
off. Besides, modern bookkeeping is 
convincing enlightened business offices 
that they have been overestimating the 
importance of the advertiser’s check. 


The rough and ready reckoner of the 
old school would say: “It costs me 
$100,000 a year to publish my newspaper. 
My income is made up of $80,000 from 
advertisers and $30,000 from subscrib- 
ers. If I lost the advertisers, where 
would I be?” It is just beginning to be 
discovered that the advertiser uses a 
large part of that paper for which he 
pays, and a few publishers are learning 
that the subscriber more than pays for 
the fraction devoted to news. 

The few newspapers that have defied 
the advertiser and printed the news re- 
gardless of his pleas and threats have 
found the subscriber a strong prop and 
staff of life. The gentleman who with- 
drew his advertising in high dudgeon 
has come back with his check in his hand 
to the men who placed the public in- 
terest above the advertiser’s private 
purpose. 

All this does not mean immediate and 
glorious freedom for the newspaper 
man. It means a lessening of the num- 
ber of his shackles. He will be free to 
write the truth about practically all of 
the public service industries. He will 
not be encouraged to make a genera] at- 
tack upon the property system. 

The public will have a larger influ- 








ence on editorial policy. Note the opin- 
ions of J. Warburton Smythe, but the 
opinions of John W. Smith will deter- 
mine what is news. Before the revolu- 
tion is finished, the undertakings of the 
board of commerce will be pro- 
ductive of copy than the doings of the 
central labor union. 

Reasoniess tirades against public con- 
trol of public industries will cease to 
appear in newspapers. There will be no 
more printed lies about reformers—and, 
what is more important, no more slav- 
ering idiocy about such organizations as 
the I. W. W. and the Bolsheviki. But 
there will not be wholehearted co-opera- 
tion of the average newspaper with the 
forward movement of society. So long 
as the press is privately owned, it will 
tend to support the passing order. 

One of the tragedies of the revolution 
is that the most potent weapon for pro- 
will remain in the hands of the 
reactionaries until after the victory is 
won. Every characteristic of the news- 
paper helps to mark it as one of the last 
instruments of public service that can be 
taken over by society. It will be taken 
over, but not until long after historians 
have begun to write of “The Social Revo- 
lution of the Twentieth Century” as a 
thing accomplished. 

News writers are usually artists who 
have wandered into industry. They have, 
to a large extent, the mental qualities 
of the artist. Restraint and orderliness, 
requisite before control is feas- 
ible, irk them. 

Readers of 


less 


yress 


social 


divide them- 
elves into several classes. Those who 
subscribe for the Boston Transcript 
could not be persuaded to buy the Boston 
American. The New York Evening Post 
and the New York Journal do not com- 
pete, so far as circulation is concerned. 
It would not be possible at present for 
the state or municipality to publish a 
single newspaper that would appeal to 
all classes of its population. 


newspapers 
] 


These conditions are no more perman- 
ent than those that have favored com- 
petition in other industries. The com- 
positor used to imagine that he, too, was 
an artist. The linotype has standard- 
ized his work and converted him into a 
union man. Without crushing the 
individuality of the news writer, he may 
also become a group-conscious person 
instead of an egotist. The introduction 
of system and foresight into the gather- 
ing of news is changing him from a free- 
lance into a responsible worker. 

Professional organization will come 
with the growth in the reporter of re- 


good 


spect for his work. True newspaper 
ethics will be evolved. A spirit of team- 
work will be fostered. The newspaper 


man will cease to be a gossip and become 
a student of affairs. Through organized 
effort or the growth of public intelli- 
gence, the present precariousness of em- 
ployment in journalism will be done 
away with. The reporter will begin to 
feel that he is a member of the com- 
munity in which he lives, not for this 
week only, but for life. Its growth and 
welfare will come to mean more to him 
than a front page spread. By that time, 
he will be ready and fitted to work on a 
newspaper conducted by that community 
for its best interests. 

The gulf between the reader of the 
yellow journal and the reader of the 
clean newspaper is being bridged by the 
opening of greater facilities for free edu- 
cation. If one knows how much educa- 
tion a man has, it is not difficult to 
guess what newspaper that man will 
read. When education is truly free to 
everyone, there will be less difference 
between one newspaper and another. It 
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will be easier to satisfy the whole popu- 
lation of a given locality with a single 
publication. 

Some men will always be more inter- 
ested in sports than others. Gossips 
are born, and no amount of education 
can change them. Interest in crime will 
always be strong in some persons and 
weak in others. Literature and the arts 
will be revered by some and neglected 
by others. 

The newspaper of the future will have 
to accommodate itself to these facts. 
This is likely to be done by the sale of 
newspapers in sections. There will be 
a ‘general news section, briefly cover- 
ing the most important events in all 
lines of activity; a sports section, deal- 
ing with matters of especial interest to 
those who want to know about their 
favorite game; a foreign news section; 


a national news section; a legislative 
section; a literature and arts section; 
and a section devoted to local events, 


and gossip about persons in public life. 
Each subscriber will receive the general 
news section and such of the others as 
he desires. 

Already we see this plan in operation 
to a limited extent in the sale of sepa- 
rate literary supplements by the New 
York Times and the New York Evening 
Post. The publication of sports extras 
is along the same line. 

These newspapers of the future wi!] 
be owned by the public. It is absurd and 
contrary to public policy that a news- 
paper, which may be of more important 
public service than the mayor or any 
government official, should be at the 
mercy of the laws of inheritance. No 
one would think of permitting any per- 
son who chances to have made a fortune 
by fair means or foul to purchase the 
mayoralty. Why should he be free to 
purchase the instruments without whose 
support no mayor can follow an ad- 
vanced policy? 

How the public’s newspapers are to 
be managed is a matter for the public 
to decide, taking into consideration the 
conditions that prevail at the time. They 
will probably be controlled by joint 
boards made up of public agents and 
representatives of the news writers and 
others engaged in producing and dis- 
tributing the newspaper. The managing 
editor will perhaps be employed for a 
fixed period, and have full responsibility 
and power. His contract may run from 
year to year, but while any man is in 
the editorial chair he will be permitted 
to carry out his policies with all the 
freedom of an old-time owner and pub- 
lisher. The fact that the newspaper is 
in some sense a one-man institution can- 
not be changed by any revolution. 

A type of journal that is now of little 
importance will become a great factor 
in the national life. As workers in each 
industry come to identify themselves 
with their co-workers as producers in- 
stead of mere wage-earners, they will 
give more liberal support to the voca- 
tional press. Miners’ journals will cir- 
culate among all persons connected with 
the mines. There will be newspapers 
devoted to the interests of the cotton 
workers, leather workers, steel workers 
and every group of producers. These 
papers will probably be conducted much 
as they now are; by the central organi- 
zation in each trade or industry. 

Writers under the new order will need 
more general education than is required 
at present, and more special knowledge 
of the fields to which their work is con- 
fined. There will be greater opportu- 
nity for the individual to develop his 
talents, because the greater variety of 
news to be covered will give him a 





chance to write only of things in which 
he is interested. Good writing will be 
more widely appreciated than it is to- 
day, for education will have improved 
the public’s taste. 





News of Alumni 





Ralph J. Block (Michigan) recently 
relinquished the dramatic editorship of 
the New York Tribune to join the Wash- 
ington staff of the New Republic. 

Prof. A. W. Smith (Stanford hon- 
orary) is doing publicity for the food 
administration in Washington this year. 

S. M. Raphaelson (Illinois 717) is now 
private secretary to Don Byrne, writer 
for the Saturday Evening Post. 

D’Los Sutherland (Washington) re- 
turned to the Seattle Star after a flyer 
in California, and is teaming again with 
Ted Cook. They have been joined by a 
third alumnus of the Washington chap- 
ter, Clark Squire, who had been with 
the Tacoma Tribune. 

Oval Quist (lowa ’14) is sport editor 
of the Mason City Globe Gazette. 

Elmer Luter (Texas) is working on 
the San Antonio Express. 

Prof. Lorin Stuckey (lowa honorary) 
is acting as president of Sayre college, 
Lexington Ky. 

Dan Williams (Texas) is secretary to 
Congressman Jones, of Texas. 

Jack Lubben (Texas) is working in a 
bank at Galveston, Texas. 

Lyman L. Bryson (Michigan ’10) who 
resigned from the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan to get into action 
at the national capital, refutes the rumor 
that he is publicity agent for the Air- 
craft Board. He is office assistant to 
Colonel Thompson, head of the finance 
department of the Signal Corps, and is 
engaged entirely in administrative work. 
Also he is studying law. 

Ralph Hall (Washington), automobile 
editor of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 
was married recently to Miss Lou Cond- 
ron, who, after graduating from Wash- 
ington and studying at Columbia, taught 
home economics at the University of 
Wyoming. Since her marriage she has 
joined the home economics faculty of her 
alma mater. 

C. M. Jickling (Michigan) left the 
post of assistant state editor of the 
Detroit Free Press and returned to his 
home in Kalamazoo recently to await call 
to service in the aviation’ section of the 
Signal Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Sol Harris Lewis (Washington) past 
national president of Sigma Delta Chi, 
president of the Washington Newspaper 
Association and editor of the Lynden 
(Wash.) Tribune, was married October 
18 to Miss Aimee Michelson, who gradu- 
ated from the University of Washington 
in 1915. 

Oklahoma chapter gave a “shower” 
December 19 for Fred E. Tarman, assist- 
ant professor of journalism, who was 
married on New Year’s day to Miss Billie 
Emma Henkle, of Oklahoma City. Be- 
sides numerous miscellaneous gifts from 
individuals, Mr. Tarman was presented 
by the chapter with a library table. Mr. 
and Mrs. Tarman will live at 521 West 
Symmes street, Norman. 


Harold Allen (Washington ’17) has 


left the staff of the Seattle Post-lintelli- 
gencer to go to Washington, D. C., as sec- 
retary to Representative John F. Miller. 
Emil Hurja, of the same chapter, has 
been in Washington a year as secretary 
to Territorial Delegate Sulzer of Alaska. 





Small Towns and Big Markets 


DITORS in small cities overlook a 

profitable and instructive opportunity 
in their field of endeavor if they neglect 
to develop relations as correspondents 
with metropolitan dailies which cover 
their territory. 

The reason they often do is simply 
that the editor of the small city paper— 
who, for purposes of brevity will be 
called the rural editor in this article, al- 
though the designation is by no means 
intended to include merely the printer- 

roprietor of a village weekly—has a 
ot of misconceptions about the city pa- 
per. His misunderstanding is based on 
the fundamental error that the metro- 
politan paper is a competitor, and that 
he is biting off his nose if he allies him- 
self in any way with his city contemp- 
orary. 


Nothing could be farther from the 
facts than this absurd but general point 
of view of newspaper men. The metro- 
politan paper has a legitimate field in 
the small town, where certain people 
will always take a city paper for world 
news. The local paper can no more ex- 
pect to compete with the city paper in 
world news than the city paper can ex- 
pect to compete with the local paper in 
community news. 


Even if it could afford to gather com- 
munity news wherever it had subscrib- 
ers, the city paper would not have room 
to print such material. In years gone by 
metropolitan papers printed vastly more 
of such correspondence than now. Pre- 
sent tendencies, however, are in exactly 
the opposite direction. There is con- 
stant compression of state and suburban 
news of essentially local interest by city 
papers. 

The war and the high cost of paper 
have been the two great factors in the 
revolutionizing of news values which 
have squeezed out this improper material 
from the columns of city dailies. 

The metropolitan daily can not print 
state news today because it has subscrib- 
ers in the state. If that were the basis 
of news values there would be no state 
editions for there is no community in 
the state which affords the city daily a 
sufficient patronage to warrant opening 
its news columns for circulation reasons. 


The metropolitan newspaper prints 
state news for the same reason that it 
prints war news—because it is news. 
The press services gather news from the 
other 47 states, and the state editor 
gathers the news of the particular state 
in which the city daily circulates. The 
fact that there are commercial, indus- 
trial, social, political and geographical 
ties which bind the city and state to- 
gether makes news from that common- 
wealth sufficiently more important than 
the events of other states to justify the 
employment of a trained staff to gather 
the news. 


The difference, however, is one of de- 
gree, not of kind. A city paper prints 
more news from the states which border 
its own than from the more distant ones, 
and it prints more national than foreign 
news. In the city itself the metropolitan 
paper has a greater audience with form- 
er residents of up-state cities than it 
has circulation throughout the state. 
The city daily could justify printing state 
news on that basis, but it has found that 
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it can not do so on circulation grounds 
out in the state, and the feeling of an- 
tagonism of the rural editor towards 
what he erroneously considers a rival 
is quite unjustified. 

The city paper does not want to com- 
pete with the rural papers in their local 
field, even if it could. It is always will- 
ing to co-operate with them in matters 
of common courtesy, and the rural edi- 
tor who is a correspondent of a city 
paper will be more than repaid for his 
efforts by favors which are granted him 
in the way of gratis news service when 
stories that interest him break in the 
city. 

Owing to the false feeling of competi- 
tion, or for other reasons, the rural editor 
more often than not refuses to act as 
correspondent for the city paper, which, 
of course, would rather have him, the 
best trained newspaper man among his 
fellow townsmen. The editor, however, 
on the plea of being too busy, usually 
peddles the appointment to some youth- 
ful assistant and then curses the short- 
sightedness of the city paper for slight- 
ing events in the town. 

That element alone should make the 
rural editor willing to act as a corres- 
pondent. A right-minded editor is al- 
ways a leader in the progress of his city 
and surely all editors believe in adver- 
tising. If the neighboring town con- 
tinually has stories of its happenings in 
the city papers and his town goes along 
barely mentioned until some big story 
breaks that forces itself into print, the 
editor can’t blame the people of the state 
for thinking his neighbor’s city is more 
progressive. 

There are some rural editors, how- 
ever, who go so far as to forbid their 
assistants doing correspondents’ work. 
Therein they overlook an_ excellent 
schooling for their staff. The highly 
critical work of a metropolitan copy 
reader on the efforts of an untrained 
writer can not fail to be beneficial, if 
taken in the proper spirit. 

In many cases the editor himself might 
be benefited in this manner, but even if 
his style is as good or better than the 
city man’s, he will still be benefited by 
the broadened point of view he will get 
of his community. He will learn to look 
at it from a wider horizon than his own 
narrow streets, and this more critical 
inspection will make him a keener, pos- 
sibly a kinder, critic. 

Certainly he will learn to know news 
values much better. He wiil discover 
that stories worth a column to him can’t 
produce ten words in a “state brief” 
column of a metropolitan paper, whereas 
other stories that may only be nursed 
along with a troublesome editorial para- 
graph in his own paper develop into a 
half column on the front page of the 
city paper. 

For the rural editors who get away 
from the self-flattering idea that the 
metropolitan papers are their competitors 
and realize the wholesome truth that 
the city paper is merely a big brother, 
there is still a lack of thorough under- 
standing which should be relieved. 

The correspondent, to be successful, 
must know the “what, where, when, why 
and who” of the state editor. In this 
case these five words of the journalistic 


alphabet-code are in ascending order of 
importance. 


Every correspondent should know his 
state editor, and the latter should know 
every correspondent. The personal touch 
is vital for proper co-operation. If a 
state editor knows his correspondent he 
does not have to weigh so carefully the 
stories he gets. If he does not, and is 
a progressive individual, he is uncon 
sciously but constantly reading between 
the lines for clues to the character of his 
representatives. He must know his cor- 
respondents for any day he may be called 
upon to pass judgment on a ticklish 
story. 

If a state editor’s observations have 
persuaded him that his correspondent 
is careless, or worse, he is going to hedge 
on what may be a good story. In fact, 
rather than take a chance, he may not 
handle the story at all, if there is not 
time for confirmation of the word of 
a careless correspondent, who, in this 
case, realizing the. importance, may be 
doing excellent work, but who can not 
be trusted owing to careless work in the 
past. 


It is easier to talk to a man by tele- 
phone if one knows the man, One can 
then visualize the informer, which makes 
it easier to grasp a story than when 
struggling to gain clues to the speaker 
—or writer. That is why information 
cards which a metropolitan paper sends 
to its correspondents ask so many per- 
sonal questions—they acquaint the state 
editor with something of the character 
of his staff. 


The “why” of the state editor has 
been explained, in justifying the print- 
ing of state news in a city paper. 


The “when” of the state editor is im- 
portant. Correspondents should know 
exactly when various editions of their 
paper go to press; how long they have to 
get their material in; when to use the 
mail, telephone or telegraph; when to 
bulletin and when to elaborate; when 
to query and when to send in advance 
stories. 


The “where” of the state editor is a 
physical consideration based on news- 
paper organization. As this article is 
written for a magazine circulating among 
college men it is permissible to men- 
tion so-called textbooks on journalism. 
These books generally refer to the state 
editor—if they deign to mention him at 
all—as a sort of specialized telegraph 
editor. 


Such a classification is a purely arbi- 
trary one with no theoretical justifica- 
tion. Telegraph and state editors both 
get copy by wire, but there the resemb- 
lance ceases. The state editor, rather 
than being a geographically restricted 
telegraph editor, is a geographically ex- 
panded city editor. 


Two vital reasons support this classi- 
fication. First, the telegraph editor gets 
carefully edited copy. Second, he does 
not have to go after it; it is laid on his 
desk, skilfully written. 


The state editor, like the city editor, 
has to-.keep after his news sources. 
While the city editor has his men re- 
port daily to his desk, the state editor 
never knows whether his staff men are 





~ 

ip and doing. His instructions call for 
the appointment of temporary substi- 
tutes even when a correspondent in the 


mallest village is absent for a day, but 
he has no way of telling that this has 
been done, or not done, until he sees 
ory he did not get in another paper. 
The city editor has trained writers— 
men trained in the individual style of 


their paper The state editor works 
largely with untrained men under the 
handicap of infrequent and unintimate 
association 


The “what” of the state editor depends 
entirely on his paper. He may rank 
equally with the city and telegraph edi- 
tors, as well as the heads of the more 
pecialized news departments, or he may 
be on a par with reporters, and have his 
tories handled by copyreader This is 
an important factor for correspondents, 
is their opportunities are magnified, di 
ectly, with the importance of their state 


tor’s position on his paper. 

| " the correspt ndent who kne W all 
these things thoroughly, a rich field is 
re Paradoxical as it may seem, the 
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smaller the town the greater the oppor- 
tunity, within reasonable limits. In the 
larger state cities the various news ga- 
thering agencies will furnish such ex- 
cellent service that the local correspond- 
ents have slim pickings. 

In the small cities, however, the wide- 
awake correspondent has unlimited op- 
portunity. The feature stories, of course, 
will bring in much greater returns than 
the news dispatches in these days when 
the tendency is for city papers to get 
farther away from routine local affairs 
and verge over into the magazine field 
in the way of interesting, informative and 
wholesome articles of a more pretentious 
character. 

As to just what any particular news- 
paper wants there is no better way to 
judge than by reading the paper itself. 

It will print what it wants—which is 
what its readers want, and which it 
maintains a separate staff to discover, if 
it is a progressive newspaper. 

There was a time when metropolitan 
newspapers sent to all papers in their 
state, and to all rural correspondents, 


free copies in partial return for repre- 
sentation. Those days are over, and 
the exchange and complimentary lists 
are dead letters. It costs a metropoli- 
tan paper thousands of dollars a month 
to maintain such an extravagant sys- 
tem, when it can subscribe outright for 
all state papers it needs for $50 a month. 
The rural papers, in turn, find it no fi- 
nancial burden to subscribe for the few 
city papers they need. 

As to correspondents, it is more satis- 
factory to pay them adequately and cut 
out the free papers. If a correspondent 
sends in news to get a paper, he isn’t 
the kind of correspondent a metropolitan 
paper wants. If he is wide awake he 
will earn many times a_ subscription 
price, and be wise enough to subscribe 
to learn more clearly his paper’s needs. 
Otherwise, the city paper will be better 
off without him. 

State editors always are glad to in- 
struct correspondents in cases of un- 
certainty and if a prospective corres- 
pondent means to be successful it will 
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Krom Typewriter to Oak Leaves 


By Fred E. Tarman 


(Oklahoma) Assistant Professor of Journalism, Unrversity of Oklahoma 


*ROM newspaper reporter to major in 


the fie'd artillery of Uncle Sam’s mili- 
tary forces in eight months is the re- 
markable record of Seward Ross Shel- 
lon, a graduate of the University of 


Oklahoma and a member of Oklahoma 
chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. 

Sheldon was graduated from the 
iniversity in 1915, worked as a reporter 
on the Oklahoma News for one year and 
eight months, entered the first Reserve 
Officers’ Training Camp May 8, 1917, 
was commissioned captain of Battery A, 
336th United States Field Artillery, Na- 
tional Army, in August, and on January 
1, 1918, was commissioned a major. He 
is only 26 years old but has attained 
higher rank than any other former stu- 
dent of his university now in military 
ervice. Only two men from the entire 
state of Oklahoma now rank higher than 
he in the military forces. He outranks, 
o far as is known, all other members 
of Sigma Delta Chi in service 
Sheldon entered the first training 
imp without previous military experi- 
ence. But he did have a keen knowledge 
of men, sharpened during the period he 
pent gathering news around the police 
tation, city ha!'l, court house, and state 
capitol at Oklahoma City. He knew how 
to adapt himself to unusual] situations, 
he was well posted on general war con- 
ditions and the military system of the 
United States and he was able to apply 
himself to the study of science of modern 
warfare as taught in officers’ training 
camps. 

In addition She'don while in school had 
been a brilliant student in mathematics 

and he took with him to the training 
camp a typewriter. His “math” ability 
influenced the reporter to enter the field 
artillery; the.typewriter perhaps was one 
of the most potent factors in his obtain- 
ing high rank at the close of the camp. 

The first camps were short on certain 
kinds of equipment. A few days after 
Sheldon went to Fort Logan H. Roots, 
near Little Rock, Ark., the captain-in- 
structor of the company wanted to post 
general orders on the bulletin board. 








Maj. Seward Ross Sheldon 


But he had no typewriter. Strolling 
through the cantonment he saw Sheld- 
on’s typewriter and at once appointed 
the new Sooner soldier office assistant. 

Thereafter Sheldon spent several 
hours daily in the office copying general 
orders, acting as clerk in the issuance 
of clothing, guns and equipment to the 
men and otherwise learning the inside of 
the military game. It meant longer 
hours of work and little leisure. At times 
it proved decidedly irksome, but the 
reward came when the commissions were 
handed out in August. Sheldon ranked 
second highest in his battery and was 
one of the youngest men at the camp 
commissioned captain. 

“You’ve got to like army life if you 
get along,” was Sheldon’s motto, and he 


packed his sixty pounds of equipment 
all day long and then worked in the 
captain’s office at night without com- 
plaint. He was in the infantry when he 
first entered the camp but was trans- 
ferred to the field artillery six weeks 
later. 

In one week’s time Sheldon was so far 
ahead of other “rookie” officers in the 
artillery battery that they were asking 
his help in solving their problems of how 
to find a range and fire a big gun. This 
became so common the instructors 
warned the Oklahoma man against the 
practice. 

While learning to ride awkward, lum- 
bering artillery horses, a real trick in 
itself, one of them kicked Sheldon on 
the knee and he was laid up for two 
weeks. In the hospital he kept up with 
the book part of the training course and 
did not even fall behind because of his 
absence from uaily training. 

At the close of the camp Sheldon was 
placed in charge of a battery at Camp 
Pike. He stayed there through Septem- 
ber and October and in November was 
transferred to the school of fire at Fort 
Sill. In company with older captains, 
majors and colonels who had years of 
military experience, he was taught mod- 
ern artillery warfare as it is practiced 
on the French front. French officers 
were instructors. 

Sheldon’s course in the school of fire 
ended the middle of January and he was 
returned to Camp Pike as regimental 
instructor. It is expected that within a 
short time he will be sent to France in 
command of several batteries of field 
artillery. 

While in the university Sheldon was 
business manager of the 1914 Sooner, 
the student year book. He was one of the 
first students to graduate from the Okla- 
homa school of journalism which was 
established in 1913. He was a member 
of Kappa Alpha fraternity as well as 
Sigma Delta Chi, and also of Pe-et, 
senior honorary society in the university. 

Sheldon married Miss Zue MacBron- 
eugh, of Hugo, Okla., October 6. 
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Reaching 300,000 Subscribers 


By J. H. Reed 
(Wisconsin) Assistant to the Editor of the Southern Ruralist 


HOUSANDS of articles are written 

every day about editing and adver- 
tising and getting subscriptions — but 
somehow, nobody ever thinks to write up 
the lowly mailing department. Back of 
the postman who brings your paper is 
the railway mail clerk, and back of him 
is a busy organization of clerks and 
stencilers, stampers and mailers without 
which no paper would be able to exist. 


To mail 300,000 copies of a paper twice 
a month — to reach every subscriber 
without mistake, and to reach every one 
of them on time—is a task that calls 
for the highest type of efficiency in men 
and machines. It is one of the biggest 
jobs around a magazine office. 

To begin at the beginning, the agent 
who takes a subscription makes up a 
list of new subscribers every night. In 
it he gives the name, address, and length 
of subscription of every subscriber he 
has secured that day. This he sends in 
to his circulation manager. 

In the course of time, this list reaches 
the home office, where it is at once trans- 
lated and copied by typewriter on huge 
loose-leaf pages 16 by 20 inches square. 
Three copies of this list are made. One 
of them is filled in the circulation de- 
partment, one in the mailing department, 
and one in a fire-proof vault. The list 
in the vault is bound every three months, 
and is kept there in case of fire or flood, 
There are thus three checks on every 
name on the subscription list, and the 
chances of mistakes are reduced to a 
minimum. 

As soon as the lists have been cor- 
rected, they are turned over to the sten- 
ciler. We use the Elliott stencil ma- 
chine altogether. This machine has a 
keyboard similar to that of a typewriter, 
with a revolving disc and dies in the 
place of type. It cuts the letters in 
stencil cards some two inches wide by 
three long, with heavy rims. A good 
operator can stencil 500 cards a day on 
one of them. As they are very expen- 
sive and very easily put out of adjust- 
ment, no one but the regular operator is 
allowed to touch one. 


When the cards have been stenciled, 
they are arranged alphabetically by 
states, and again by towns. They are 
then placed in their proper routes and 
filed in the order in which they are to 
appear on the mailing list. Long narrow 
metal boxes are used to hold the cards— 
a box for each route. I suppose there 
are 2,000 such boxes on the racks of our 
mailing room. 

You see, mail sent out by a paper the 


size of the Ruralist never sees the in-° 


side of the local post office. It is put 
directly into mail sacks, weighed, and 
sent to the train at once. We mail, on 
the average, 1,750 sacks of mail every 
issue. If it were all sent to the Atlanta 
post office for distribution, the mail 
clerks would be nearly worked to death, 
and the mail itself would be very much 
delayed. For this reason, all large 


papers make up their own mail. 

I have spoken of arranging the stencil 
cards in routes. A route—better known 
as an R. P. O. or Railway Post Office 
route—is nothing more than a mail 
coach running between two cities. To 
illustrate, R. P. O. Route 10, Ga., is the 


mail car on the Southern Railway be- 
tween Atlanta and Birmingham. It is 
route 10 only so long as it is in Georgia; 
when it reaches Alabama it takes an- 
other number, for routes are numbered 
separately in each state. 


In making up the cards for the mailing 
list, the chief clerk knows each route 
from every important railway center. 
He also knows what towns lie along each 
route. He is thus able to make up the 
ecards so that each sack of mail will 
be sent to its proper terminal and trans- 
ferred to its proper R. P. O. route. For 
instance, all mail for towns between At- 
lanta and West Point, Georgia, is put 
into a sack and labeled “To Route 18.” 
The mail clerk knows at once that this 
sack contains mail for this division of 
the route, and opens it as soon as the 
train leaves the city. But mail labeled 
“For Route 2, Ala.” goes straight 
through to Birmingham and is trans- 
ferred to the proper train there. 


Not only must the mail clerk know 
how to direct the mail for every route, 
but he must see to it that each route is 
reached in the proper order. Mail for 
distant points must come first on the 
list, and mail for home points last, so as 
to allow time for transfer. All of this 
arranging must be done with the stencil 
cards before the addresser is started. 
It is too late to make corrections after 
the press starts, and a single mistake 
will cause delay. 


The mail clerk must keep every route 
and town in his head. He must re- 
arrange his cards every time the govern- 
ment adds or drops a post office. He 
must have his cards arranged so that 
each sack of mail will leave at the proper 
time. He must be ready to divert mail 
every time there is a washout or a 
freight wreck. 

As soon as the paper is ready to go to 
press, the stencil cards are run through 
what is known as the Belknap address- 
ing machine. As each card drops into 
the machine a name is stenciled on the 
long paper ribbon that is known as the 
mailing list. The Ruralist mailing list, 
if stretched out to its full length, would 
make a paper ribbon four miles long. 

As soon as the press starts, the ad- 
dresses are pasted on each copy by hand 
with a Horton mailer. We have tried 
all types of patent mailing machines, 
only to discard them in favor of this 
simple little hand machine. Indeed, we 
have a few thousand dollars worth 
knocking around the basement right now 
that we shall never use. The Horton 
mailer pastes, cuts and sticks the ad- 
dress slip with a single motion. The 
next time you find a yellow address slip 
pasted over the most prominent part of 
the cover illustration, don’t blame the 
editor. The stamper who put it there 
was probably stamping 20,000 papers a 
day. Our press turns out about 42,000 
papers a day—and two stampers take 
care of all the work. 

I have explained how the stencil cards 
are arranged in routes. The names on 
the mailing list follow the same order. 
First the names of all subscribers in a 
given town are stamped on their respect- 
ive papers. Then the name of the town 


itself is stamped on a wrapper, and all 
papers for that town are wrapped to- 
gether in it. Finally the name of the 
route is stamped on a piece of paper and 
put in the address case of the mail sack. 
Then all of the papers for that route are 
put into the sack, and it is hurried off to 
meet the next train. As all of this work 
of arranging and routing has been done 
with the cards, each name, town and 
route falls naturally into its proper 
place, and all that the stamper has to do 
is to keep up with the press—if he can. 

The mail sack is then transferred to 
its proper route, is opened by the mail 
clerk, distributed by the postmaster, and 
delivered to the carrier. 

To get the paper delivered with un- 
failing promptness a complete and effi- 
cient organization works every day and 
all day, planning, typing, stenciling, 
stamping. It is but a part of the huge 
machine that the modern farm paper 
builds to serve its patrons. 





Small Towns and | 
Big Markets | 
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more than pay him to call on the paper 
he is to serve. Printed instructions, no 
matter how well written, fall short of 
individual discussion in clearing up par- 
ticular points. 

A list of worn out stories might well 
be included in this article were it in- 
tended to be exhaustive, but the object 
here is merely to point out the field, not 
to chart it. The individual correspon- 
dent must explore it and the local com- 
munity and city paper represented will 
modify each case. City “paper” ig writ- 
ten advisedly, for the correspondent who 
is building for the future will represent 
but one paper in any city. Otherwise 
he may lose both. At least he will lose 
their big assignments, for each will send 
a staff man to the town when a “big” 
story breaks, and the dog in the manger 
will defeat his own purpose. 





Not Unwelcome 








Beloit, Wis. 
Editor The Quill: 

I have been wanting to tell you for 
some time how glad I am that Sigma 
Delta Chi at last has a cause worthy 
of such a brotherhood of American young 
men, namely the liberalization of the 
press. I was surprised to see the unani- 
mity of feeling and thinking in the last 
number of the Quill, and the views of 
Harmon Postlewhite (a pseudonym of 
course) are refreshing and inspiring. 
Give the fraternity that cause and you 
may bé sure that it will never languish 
or die,| for that cause is as broad and 
deep as democracy itself. I congratu- 
late you on guiding it thus safely into 
turbulent waters. 

I am sending a small contribution to 
back up my opinion. 

M. H. HEDGES. 











Why I Quit the Country Game 


Ry an Urban Copyreader 


“THE country newspaperman is criti- 
cized for approaching the home town 
merchants with an appeal for advertis- 
ing as if it were charity. This criticism 
is, I believe, wrong, for the average 
small-town weekly—not the exception, 
mind you—is an object of pity and can- 


not honestly solicit patronage on any 
other basis. 
The country newspaper editor, old 


style, is often a graduated, or broken, 
printer. By working with his hands 
around his shop he spoils what ability 


he ever had for editorial work. He ex- 
tracts an advertisement from a mer- 
chant and is content to let it run for 


weeks and weeks (I am speaking in this 
article particularly of the weekly), dis- 
regarding the fact that it has ceased to 
draw trade to the store, if it ever did, 
and is content with the knowledge that 
each month he will get his money, or 
his credit. He runs his newspaper to 
draw trade for his job plant, and derives 
his profit from that work. 


The man I hope will become the aver- 
age is not a broken beat man who has 
come from the city to recuperate, not 
a son who has inherited his father’s 
plant without his father’s energy, not 
a commonplace printer who has tired 
of working for wages, but a man who has 
been educated, either in college or out, 
who has ginger, who likes the people 
of his community, who takes joy in his 
work and who is willing to labor for the 
legitimate development—not the mere 
booming—of the countryside. 


Common remarks to the contrary not- 
withstanding, I believe the country edi- 
tor is more of a bigot and an egotist 
than the city newspaper man. Instead 
of broadening under the responsibilities 
of a considerable position in his town 
and under the variety of his contacts 
with man, he grows narrower, more bom- 
bastic, more petty. He seldom opens a 
book or a high-class magazine. I re- 
alize his handicaps, of course—the dearth 
of educated men in his town, the absence 
of lectures and large libraries, the long 
hours of work, the seclusion from the 
world of big things. But the rural editor 
should lead the thought of his village, 
raise it above the immediate contempla- 
tion of potatoes and fish and meeting 
and school. 

The average country editor I consider 
a drag on the community; it gets along 
in spite of him and yields him a medi- 
ocre living. 

He is close to his people, of course. 
That is something the city man envies 
him, and yet does not envy him. If 
there is an item in the weekly which 
displeases a townsman, the country 
editor finds it out when the townsman 
sees him on the street, or perhaps fails 
to see him. It doubtless is true that the 
fact of the country editor’s contacts 
makes his paper more responsive, more 
democratic, than the city paper. It usu- 
ally leads him, however, to avoid offend- 
ing anybody. It is responsible for that 
balm-smearing type of journalism which 
makes such good copy for the column- 
conductors. 

If the fire boys make a run and are 
not complimented on their promptness, 
there is a howl. If the home talent puts 
on a play and Sadie gets a line more than 
Susie there is jealousy, and someone 


snubs the editor’s wife. If, however, the 
fireboys were not complimented unless 
their promptness was marked, they 
might grumble the first week, but their 
respect would grow. If laudatory ad- 
jectives were omitted from each opera 
review except in deserved cases and each 
Sadie and Sue got, not a paragraph, but 
a mention in the cast, the jealousy would 
be less. The editor who allows himself 
to be ingratiating to everyone soon be- 
comes fulsome—and, as I said, good 
copy. : 

You will say that such remarks as 
mine are not constructive. Let me point 
out what I should like to see in every 
country newspaper. 

News stories of local occurrence or 
other local significance, adequate, simple 
and not overdone; publicity toned down; 
announcement without exaggeration. 


A large page of personal notes, com- 
prising legitimate bits of gossip—com- 
ings and goings, births and _ illnesses, 
changes of one sort or another, parties 
and club meetings —barring the mere 
attempt to print a man’s name so as 
to get his subscription. 


An editorial page containing comment 
on local and, to a smaller extent, na- 
tional affairs; letters to the editor; if 
there is sufficient space, good miscellany. 

Country correspondence in a _ neigh- 
borly and chatty tone, but with initials 
and without barbs. 


Grapevine intelligently selected to in- 
terest the community, not about Chinese 
mathematics but about the best way of 
feeding hogs and hanging pictures. 

Simple, well-balanced headlines and a 
quiet, well-balancéd make-up. Clean 
typography, without errors as far as 
possible and without “fins” and quads 
showing. 

An entire absence of boilerplate, both 
in reading matter and advertising space. 
If you haven’t good cuts, don’t run any. 


Advertising without screams, of an un- 
objectionable nature and pyramided; set 
fresh every week and containing a spe- 
cific appeal, not a bald statement about 
“best goods at lowest prices” or “marvel- 
ous reduction.” 


All these things I should like to see 
in the country newspaper, and because 
I have worked on country newspapers 
and striven for these objects I know 
how hard they are of attainment. But 
there are a number of changes I have 
mentioned that do not entail much addi- 
tional care and which will, I believe, do 
more than a package of seeds or an 
aluminum pan to get and hold the sub- 
scriptions, to give the advertiser the 
value he pays for and to educate as well 
as inform and amuse. 


There is another thing: the idea about 
not taking mail order advertising. This 
is doomed sooner or later to suffer read- 
justment, what readjustment I cannot 
hazard. The mail order house sells goods 
more cheaply and has a larger variety. 
If the mail order house were regulated, 
if it were owned by the government, 
wouldn’t the convenience and economy 
to the average man compensate for the 
inconvenience to the already half-starved 
country merchant? 

“But this is socialism,” says the 
small-minded small-town man, and he 
tells his representative in the state legis- 


lature that the state university, which 
is supported partly with his taxes, is 
turning out too many radicals. Perhaps 
the country newspaper first among all 
newspapers will be supported on its 
merits as @ newspaper and not as an 
advertising medium. Doubtless the 
change will begin during our lifetime. 

But I have not confessed why I left 
the country newspaper business. It was 
because I was ashamed to solicit adver- 
tising for an employer who treated it as 
mine did, because I wanted to do exclus- 
sively editorial things on a real, romantic 
city newspaper and because the country 
business was too much work. 

The country editor’s lot today is 
drudgery. It is meeting trains and 
boats to get “personals,” gouging a 
double-column four out of the druggist, 
opening mail, delivering jobwork, collect- 
ing bills, sweeping out, covering a trial, 
lighting the gas under the linotype, 
talking politics, wrapping, attending a 
wedding, listening to the drone of the 
city council. 

Yes, far too often the country editor 
is a public charge and its editor a vision- 
less drudge. 





Reporters of History 
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Butts, Shanghai, and Percy R. Meggy, 
Sydney, Australia. 


Each of these men is a seasoned ob- 
server, specially adapted to the par- 
ticular work to which he is assigned, 
and the great merit of their work lies 
in the continuity of the story they have 
told and the interrelation of the news 
as it comes from the various capitals of 
the warring countries. It has been, and 
is, truly a current history of the great- 
est “story” since the world began, faith- 
fully and completely reported by the 
greatest foreign staff ever maintained 
by a daily newspaper. 

This foreign service is kept at con- 
cert pitch by careful direction. In order 
that great events may be adequately re- 
ported, members of the staff travel 
widely. Brown, Bass, Digby, Noel, 
Swing, Schuette and others have jour- 
neyed many thousands of miles to study 
and report important war activities. 
When Japan was attacking Germany’s 
forces in Kiaochau, Giles day by day 
gave the most complete accounts of the 
siege by cable. Browne alone told the 
world of the defeat and flight of the 
Serbian army through the snowy passes 
of the Albanian mountains. dgar 
Mowrer and Decker have taken exciting 
cruises in the face of the enemy on 
Italian and French warships. Swing had 
the unique experience of being set adrift 
in a small boat on the Sea of Marmora 
when the Turkish vessel on which he 
was a passenger was sunk by a British 
submarine. The exceptional resources 


of the service might be further empha- 
sized by an enumeration of scores of 
great war stories, which the Daily News 
secured and published and which were 
—_ from its columns all over the 
world. 








Books the Journalist Should Know 


A History of Modern Journalism 


HE newspaper man, .like lawyers 

and mothers-in-law, is popularly 
considered fair game for the shafts of 
lay critics. His best efforts at a de- 
fense of himself and his vocation are 
too often met with citations beyond his 
power to counter; and indeed, he is 
likely, as a result of his own perpetual 
“erousing,” to be a bit doubtful of the 
ground on which he would like to stand 
when assailed. 


This embarrassment, too familiar to 
every practitioner of journalism, is in 
large part due to his ignorance of the 
antecedents of the present day news- 
paper; of the personal and professional 
history of the distinguished editors of 
the past, and of anything resembling an 
accepted code of ethics of his profession. 
He longs for an Aesculapian oath, 
though he would doubtless cry down as 
a pretender anyone who devised one. 


Oddly enough, the newspaper writer, 
like the layman, takes his fling at the 
publisher for the grievous sins of the 
past, and is usually but dimly conscious 
of the transition which has been taking 
place for a matter of fifteen years or so, 
and whose end is gratefully near at hand 
we may hope. This transition is clearly 
appreciated by James Melvin Lee, direc- 
tor of the department of journalism at 
New York University, whose “A His- 
tory of American Journalism” has just 
been published (Houghton Mifflin Co., 
$3.50). 


Professor Lee describes the period 
from 1900 to date as one of “social re- 
adjustment,” succeeding a_ well-nigh 
malignant “period of financial recon- 
struction.” It is the misfortune of the 
press that the public’s consciousness of 
the evils of the newspaper of yesterday 
has just found expression, and that the 
sins of the father must, as ever, be 
visited upon the children. The chapter 
devoted to this transition is among the 
most enheartening contributions yet 
made to the literature of the profession. 
If the concluding chapter, “Journalism 
of Today,” seems too confirmed in its 
optimism; if our press seems to have 
been given a coat of whitewash by a 
sedulous chronicler, we may fairly set 
ourselves down as incapable of believing 
so much good of ourselves after all these 
days of hair-shirted martyrdom. 


Quite possibly the newspaper man’s 
reluctance to pronounce himself a mem- 
ber of a profession is due, also, to his 
uncertainty of the colorful background 
of history and biography. He is 
naieve in his attitude toward the very 
word journalism; and a bit egotistical, 
too, since he assumes that the word ap- 
plies solely to the daily press. One 
great newspaper man writes a book en- 
titled “Training for the Newspaper 
Trade.” The government classes the 
publisher as a manufacturer, and meets 
with no spirit of resistance at the impli- 
cation. Numerous writers look upon 
newspaper production as essential, in 
fact almost exclusively, a business. Most 
editors and reporters seem to relish 
most, however, that racy but debasing 
appelation, “the game.” This is, of 
course, peculiar to the American scrib- 
bler; and perhaps is not unrelated to that 
same lack of poise, that same social 
uncertainty, which Georg Brandes re- 
marked as characteristic of our coun- 
trymen. He never could get over his 
irritation at the reporters’ constant 
queries as to how he liked America and 


Americans; as if it 
ence! 

If Professor Lee’s sizeable volume 
could come into the hands of any fair 
proportion of the intelligent newspaper 
men of the country, it would do more 
than any other single and _ tangible 
thing now conceivable to create, over 
night, a professional consciousness. It 
would pave the way to that definite 
declaration of ethical principles which 
is sO conspicuous a need of the press, 
rural and metropolitan. 


And it was high time that such a book 
appeared. Nothing save a few articles 
in Collier’s by Will Irwin, random con- 
tributions to magazines by well- and ill- 
equipped writers, and an occasional his- 
tory of a single newspaper has served 
to bridge the tremendous gap between 
1872 and 1918. Frederic Hudson’s 
fatiguing “Journalism in the United 
States” appeared in 1873, and will ever 
serve at once as a monument to indus- 
try and to the bungling inaccuracy of 
his generation of newspaper men. But 
his blunders to one side, the reader 
(still more the student and the teacher!) 
was maddened at the very thought of 


made any differ- 


‘the strides since ’73, of which there was 


no convenient and single record. In 
charity, it may be said for him that he 
promised a revision for accuracy’s sake 
which somehow never appeared. 

No writer on journalism has worked 
more desperately to compass his sub- 
ject and evade unnecessary criticism 
than Professor Lee, and he has been so 
successful in the revelation of popular 
errors as to keep his colleagues in jour- 
nalism faculties busy nights grangeriz- 
ing their lecture notes. To hope that 
his book is free from mistakes is, of 
course, too much; there are errors of 
which he must already be painfully con- 
scious. And there are certain to be 
troubled souls in vast number as editors 
and publishers discover the omission of 
mention of their efforts and achieve- 
ments. But a more compact and better 
proportioned treatment of the signifi- 
cant developments in American jour- 
nalism could not have been expected; 
and the author has set standards and 
furnished stimuli that warrant one in 
looking forward to notable additions to 
printed information about the press. 

If a particular prayer need be offered, 
it is that in his revision he will labor 
to develop a more comprehensive and 
accurate index, without which the stu- 
dent is bound to be seriously handi- 
capped. And students, it may be said, 
will furnish the audience which will 
make revision profitable; for this is a 
book that will fortify teachers of jour- 
nalism in a hundred colleges and _uni- 
versities in their high endeavors. 


The Country Weekly 


To the metropolitan newspaper man 
the country newspaper is one of three 
things: A joke, a memory or a goal. 
The sharp wit of the city office, for 
whom the rural journal has served so 
often as a stop gap when paragraphs 
were wanting, would very likely con- 
ceive of a book on country journalism 
as giving promise of rich laughter; but 
he whose eyes were not dimmed or spirit 
soured would sense the allurements it 
might offer. 

Viewed from no loftier angle of vis- 
ion than that of the job hunter, the 
modest servitor of the villager and the 
husbandman has its importance numeric- 
ally, if not financially. There are more 


than 10,000 country weeklies in the 
United States, and something less than 
1,500 dailies published in cities of 20,000 
or over. If the rural publications are 
gradually being reduced in number as 
the metropolitan paper encroaches upon 
their area of influence, the same may 
be said of the city daily whose problems 
of integrity as well as of existence are 
being solved by a tangible movement 
toward consolidation. Positions in both 
fields are certain to become increasingly 
attractive and remunerative; but possi- 
bilities of ownership and what purports 
to be agreeable independence will con- 
tinue to be more numerous in “the prov- 
inces” than in the cities. 

William Allen White has eulogized 
the country press, and many a lesser 
quill has damned it; but none before 
Phil C. Bing has subjected it to complete 
analysis from option to bequest; from 
cost finding to charity; from quad split- 
ting to editorial writing; from pi to 
policy; from equipment to ethics. Pro- 
fessor Bing, who is a member of Wis- 
consin chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, and 
who but lately left the faculty of that 
institution to teach journalism at the 
University of Minnescta, has published 
his book, The Country Weekly, through 
Appleton’s. If it does not have a wide 
sale and influence among small town 
editors, then an indictment may justly 
be lodged against their intelligence and 
acumen. 

Mr. Bing is the eager advocate of the 
country press. In view of the fact that 
as a profession and as a business rural 
journalism is still in a state of flux, it 
is not surprising that he ventures upon 
disputed ground with admirable if not 
always convincing assurance. 


In his earlier chapters he finds it cer- 
tain that “in the fact that the country 
paper is the home paper fit to go into 
the home and to be read by every mem- 
ber lies its greatest strength and its 
surest guarantee of continued honorable 
existence.” Yet when he comes squarely 
upon problems of advertising, he senses 
if he does not declare the morat delin- 
uency of the country weekly. It;is still 
the stronghold of the quack dnd the 
grafter who live by deceitful advertising; 
and oddly enough, it has only been ex- 
ceeded by religious publications: in its 
obdurate resistance to the reformer. 

The author’s conviction that the coun- 
try weekly comes nearer than its city 
cousin to “fulfilling the purpose for 
which it was established—that of tell- 
ing the news about its own community 
and of neighboring communities” de- 
pends for its truth on one’s interpreta- 
tion of the phrase “telling the news.” 
The city newspaper man on an excursion 
into the rural field is likely to report 
upon the suppression of news as did 
the Scot on Parisian follies: “In Scot- 
land,” he said, “the arts of eemorality 
are in their eefancy.” 

The book is too full of enticing sub- 
jects for discussion for a single and 
imited review. Its 347 pages are re- 
markably economical of words and prodi- 
gal of information. Its organization is 
excellent, and its comprehensiveness such 
as to make it one of the most valuable 
books yet devoted to technical phases 
of journalism. Its potentialty for ,ood, 
through its effect on a rising generation 
of publishers, is enormous. [It is un- 
fortunate that few country editors will 
grant it the consideration which it de- 
serves and they might profitably give. 
But then, an editor never does have time 
to read books! 











Sigma 


OBERT C. LOWRY (Purdue) na- 

tional president of Sigma Delta Chi, 
is in the army but can’t get a divorce 
from his typewriter. He was commis- 
sioned a first lieutenant in the Intelli- 
gence Department after training at Leon 
Springs, Texas, but resigned it later to 
accept a second lieutenancy in the line, 
preferring action to rank. He was sent 
to San Diego, Cal., then to Douglas, 
Ariz., and finally to Camp Travis, Tex. 
He was for a time acting captain of his 
company, and was recommended for a 
captain’s commission. Major General 
Allen decided to organize a_ publicity 
department for the Ninetieth Division, 
and Lowry was detailed to the job. All 
Texas and Oklahoma papers are entitled 
to his stories of the progress of the 
rookies. Several members of the fra- 
ternity are in camp, and Lowry expected 
to round them up for a meeting. He 
visited the Texas chapter recently. 

T. Hawley Tapping (Michigan) lately 
city editor of the Peoria (Ill.) Tran- 
script, is first lieutenant of the 343rd 
Infantry, Camp Grant, Ill. He recently 
took 500 men from the Camp to Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

Roger Steffan (Ohio) past national 
president of Sigma Delta Chi and 
a member of the editorial staff of 
the Cincinnati Post, entered the R. O. 
T. C. at Camp Sherman, Ohio, January 5. 
The national council had enlisted his 
services as acting vice-president, just 
prior to his appointment to the camp. 

George Scherck (Montana), who was 
located for a time at Selfridge Field, 
near Mt. Clemens, Mich., wrote in No- 
vember that he was with the 9th Aero 
Squadron at the Garden City, L. L, Avi- 
ation Depot, in camp preparatory to 
departure for France. He has _ since 
been reported in the school of military 
aeronautics, at Cornell university. 

Kirby Torrance and Edwin H. Badger 
(both Washington) also received lieu- 
tenants’ commissions at the second Pre- 
sidio camp. Torrance was_ formerly 
with the American Falls (Ida.) Press 
and Badger with the Everett (Wash.) 
Tribune. 

Spencer Castle, secretary of Beloit 
chapter, has withdrawn from college to 
enlist in the Ordnance Department. His 
mail will be forwarded from his home, 
915 Clary street, Beloit, Wis. 

Lewis Conner (Washington ’16) ser- 
geant in the 12th Co., Washington 
Cc. A. C. at Fort Casey, has been admitted 
to the Reserve Officers’ Training Camp 
at Camp Lewis, American Lake, Wash. 
He was mustered into federal service 
with the rest of the state troops shortly 
after the United States entered the war, 
and like other guardsmen was at first 
denied the right to enter the R. O. T. C. 

Harold Chamberlin (Iowa) is_ still 
stationed at Allentown, Pa., with the 
Iowa unit of the ambulance corps. 

Walter Tuesley (Washington) is a 
second lieutenant of Battery E, 146th 
Field Artillery, which was in New York 
City early in December, and expected 
to go abroad at once to join the other 
branches of the American Expeditionary 
Forces. His regiment was the only one 
in the division “staying with the ponies,” 
all others being motorized. 

The Camp Dodger, founded by Lieut. 
L. R. Fairall (lowa) was the first paper 
issued at a cantonment. It has been 
expanded in size from four pages to 
twelve and sixteen and is gaining great 
favor in the territory served by the Des 


Delta Chi in Khaki 


Moines camp. Some of the best journal- 
istic talent in the west is contributing 
to the army paper. 

Lieut. Paul Caswell (lowa) was mar- 
ried recently. The bride is Miss Charm- 
ion Holbert, of Greeley, Iowa, a Pi Beta 
Phi at the university last year. He is 
stationed at Camp Cody, N. M. 

Ray W. Clearman (Iowa) is engaged 
in Y. M. C. A. work on the west front 
now. He went to France last summer. 

Capt. Walter S. Campbell, U. S. R. 
(Oklahoma) was married to Miss Isabel 
Jones, of Dallas, Tex., at Dallas, Dec. 
26. Campbell has been instructor in 
English in the university, but is now on 
leave for military service. His command 
is stationed at Camp Pike, Little Rock, 
Ark., but for the past three months he 
has been in attendance at the school of 
fire at Fort Sill, Okla. 

Richard Treweeke (Kansas), commis- 
sioned second lieutenant of infantry at 
Fort Sheridan, is still unassigned. 

Charles Sweet (Kansas), who left the 
city desk of the Kansas City Star to 
enter the Fort Sheridan R. O. T. C., 
won a second lieutenancy. He recently 
married Miss Mildred Eppard, a gradu- 
ate of the Kansas department of jour- 
nalism. 

Lieut. Conger Reynolds, former head 
of the work in journalism at Iowa, has 
been transferred from Fort Snelling, 
Minn., where he was engaged in statisti- 
cal work during the second training 
camp, to Washington. He is in the in- 
telligence service and it is likely, accord- 
ing to reports, that he will be sent “over 
there” before February 1. 

Lieut. T. A. Wanerus (Iowa) editor of 
the Iowa Alumnus until he entered the 
second R. O. T. C., has been stationed at 
Fort Riley, Kas. 

H. E. Pride (Iowa State ’17) now a 
second lieutenant in field artillery, was 
married December 12. He is now sta- 
tioned at Fortress Monroe. 

L. H. Barker (Iowa State) was re- 
cently promoted from second to first 
lieutenant. 

Verne Burnett (Michigan) who left 
the American Boy to win a sergeancy 
through the army stores course at Ann 
Arbor, later edited the Camp Custer 
edition of Trench and Camp. This pub- 
lication is a weekly issued under the aus- 
pices of the National War Work Council 
of the Y. M. C. A. of the United States 
at the various cantonments, in co-opera- 
tion with newspapers adjacent to the 
camps. Burnett has been ordered to 
Jacksonville, Fla., for duty at Camp 
Johnston. 

Louis H. Seagrave and Fred Woelflen 
(Washington) were commissioned first 
lieutenants at the Presidio in San Fran- 
cisco at the end of the second R. O. T. C., 
and assigned to the famous old 13th 
Regiment (Infantry). Only two regi- 
ments now in the United States are made 
up exclusively of regulars with years of 
service, and this is one. Its history runs 
back to 1798; it had the distinction of 
putting Mormonism to rout; it was hon- 
ored officially as “First at  Vicks- 
burg,” and has long been nicknamed 
“The Jolly Snorters,” a nom de guerre 
from Gen. Winfield Scott who was res- 
cued in action by the gallantry of the 
regiment. Sherman and Sheridan both 
sprang from the 13th, which is just 
back from three years of service in the 
Philippines, and commanded by thor- 
oughly veteran officers, mostly West 
Pointers. The companies now average 


75 men, but will be recruited to war 
strength from Camp Lewis, American 
Lake, Wash., which makes it likely that 
other University of Washington men 
will be in the 13th. Seagrave, who is 
second in command of F Company, was 
married at the Presidio, November 24, 
to Miss Clare Nelson, of Indianapolis, an 
alumna of the University of Washington. 
It was strictly a military wedding. Lieut. 
Seagrave was permitted to choose a 
residence in towns neighboring Camp 
Fremont, Calif., and picked Palo Alto. 
He may be addressed either at Camp 
Fremont or 515 University Ave., Palo 
Alto. Both Seagrave and Woelflen were 
editors of the University of Washington 
Daily before graduating, and presidents 
of their chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. 


Edward B. Mayer (Iowa) has been 
commissioned in aviation. 

Percy Van Nostrand (Iowa) is adju- 
tant at Kelly Field at Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex. As director of the great aviation 
camp, he holds the highest military rank 
among the alumni of the chapter. His 
brother, Frank Van Nostrand, is doing 
statistical work at the Texas camp. 

Cargill Sproull (Kansas ’17), city 
editor of the Lawrence (Kas.) Journal- 
World, has been accepted for aviation 
service and expects momentarily to be 
called out. 

Alfred Hill (Kansas) has been trans- 
ferred from Fort Sill, Okla., to the Pro- 
visional Officers’ Training School at 
Leavenworth, Kas. 

Miami chapter is making an effort to 
collect photographs of its members who 
are in service. 

Marcus S. Goldman (Miami ’16) is in 
the ambulance service on the western 
front. 

Harold Hoffman (Miami 717) has en- 
listed in the aviation corps, and is at 
Fort Thomas, Ky. 

Benjamin Oberlin (Western Reserve 
18) now a second lieutenant at Camp 
Sherman, O., visited Cleveland with the 
Camp Sherman football team when it 
played a combined Case and Reserve 
team at League Park, Cleveland, No- 
vember 24. 

Robert F. Midkiff (Knox ’19) who en- 
listed in the aviation corps, was not 
called until December. He was sent to 
the Aviation Ground School at Urbana, 
Ill. Other Knox men in the service are 
Lyman H. Thompson, ’17, second lieu- 
tenant; Arman L. Merriam, ’17, first 
lieutenant Aviation Corps; John M. 
Baker, ex-’18, National Army, Camp 
Grant, Rockford, Ill.; Fred R. Gamble, 
first lieutenant, Camp Grant; Luke S. 
McWilliams, ex-’18, second lieutenant, 
Camp Grant. 

Among Illinois alumni in service are: 
M. G. Silver, ’17, in U. S. Army Ambu- 
lance Corps, assigned to French service; 
A. B. Brown, ’17, second lieutenant of 
French Artillery; S. D. Harwood, ’16, 
quartermaster sergeant, United States 
Army; Chris Gross, ’17, captain in III- 
inois National Guard after six months at 
the front driving an ambulance; W. O. 
Pendarvis, ’16, first lieutenant, United 
States Army; H. M. Page, ’18, now in 
England after service in France. 

Eight members of the Texas chapter 
in 1916 are in service. Thad Scott, Roy 
Hawk, Burt Richardson, Adrian Levy 
and Jack Hyman received commissions 
in the first Reserve Officers’ Training 
Camp at Leon Springs. The first four 
are now stationed at Camp Travis, San 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Our Silly Censorship 


AMERICA hears the gnashing of war 
teeth at the Americancorrespondents’ 
military censorship in Europe, which is 
branded as worse than that of England 
or France. The most unprejudiced must 
admit that all this smoke indicates the 
presence of at least a small fire and 
that the very general complaint which 
has been voiced during the last few 
weeks is not mere peevishness at neces- 
sary restraint. 

Certainly the war news which filters 
through is stilted and inadequate as far 
as the relation of engagements goes and 
the general run of stuff is insipid. 

From the general public’s standpoint 
the censorship is bad because it leaves 
America in the dark as to what her 
army is doing and needs. It undoubtedly 
has promoted unwarranted and weaken- 
ing optimism in the United States and 
in allied countries. And it undoubtedly 
gives aid and comfort to the enemy in 
promoting inefficiency in American war 
efforts. 

The newspaperman feels about it as 
an American and in a professional way. 
It is exasperating to have your copy 
butchered and to have good, loyal, con- 
structive stories killed, and it is exas- 
perating to receive such copy over the 
cables and through the mail. 

Certainly this Prussian mailed fist 
method of suppressing information is 
unworthy of the principles for which 
America professes to be fighting. 


Treason in the Press 


HE New Republic points out that 

investigation of Bolo Pasha’s oper- 
ations in France revealed that the Ger- 
man gold he handled was given to the 
most violently anti-German newspapers 
in the country, not in an attempt to bribe 
them into silence but apparently to incite 
them to greater lengths. Their extrava- 
gant assertions were then cited by the 
imperial government to show the radi- 
cals in Germany that they must stick by 
the fatherland in order to preserve the 
nation from extermination. 


Thus, asks the New Republic, does not 
the American chauvinistic newspaper lay 
itself open to the charge of treason, of 
giving aid and comfort to the enemy? 

There has recently been a subsiding 
of the blatantly “patriotic” shoutings 
of the worst-balanced American press. 
With the departure of the hysteria there 
was a resumption of rational thought. 
This change is illustrated in the indorse- 
ment given unanimously to President 
Wilson’s war aims speech in which he 
offered, under certain conditions, to 
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make peace with German autocracy. A 
few months ago, how many would have 
agreed with him? 

Another indication of this orientation 
is the general refusal to take a certain 
ex-president very seriously. A metro- 
politan paragrapher remarked that if 
the Kansas City Star was paying him 
money it was being cheated. 





Bread Winners 





Robert E. Clayton (Ohio 717) until re- 
cently with The Editor and Publisher, 
New York, is now a member of the city 
staff of the Toledo Times and is also 
giving instruction in journalism at To- 
ledo University. 

Cecil D. MacIlroy (Maine’17) is teach- 
ing at Bridgewater, Maine. Adress, P. O. 
Box 111. 

J. Edward Doyle (Maine ’15) is on the 
staff of the Cable News, Manilla, Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Farnsworth Wright (Washington) is 
Chicago correspondent for Musical 
America, with offices at Suite 1453 Rail- 
way Exchange. 

Vinton McVicker (Ohio °17) recently 
resigned as manager of the Philadelphia 
bureau of the United Press Associations, 
to become director of publications for 
the Ohio State health department, with 
headquarters in Columbus. 

Two Kansas Sigma Delta Chis, Her- 
bert Flint and Glendon Allvine, are doing 
special features on the New York Tri- 
bune. 

Ray McClung (Washington) publisher 
of the Pomeroy (Wash.) East Washing- 
tonian, is doing his bit serving the Com- 
mittee on Public Information in Wash- 
ington. He is handling war news for 
the country press. 

Vernon Moore (Kansas ’17), who 
spent last summer as an advertising 
solicitor on the Kansas City Star, is now 
advertising manager of the Great Bend 
(Kas.) Tribune. 

Robert Reed (Kansas 717) has quit 
the city editorship of the El Dorado 
(Kas.) Republican to handle copy in the 
famous exchange department of the 
Kansas City Star. Clifford Butcher 
(Kansas) is continuing in the same de- 
partment while awaiting call to the avi- 
ation service. He passed the examina- 
tion several months ago. 

Vaughan Bryant (Kansas honorary), 
who left the University of Texas to teach 
journalism at the University of Kansas 
this year, was appointed publicity agent 
of the United States Food Administra- 
tion for Missouri, taking office January 1. 


Andrew Eldred (Washington ’13) has 
deserted the Washington bureau of the 
the United Press Association and is now 
covering the House for the International 
News Service. 

Louis LaCrosse (Kansas), who has 
served the Associated Press in several 
cities, is now managing the St. Louis 
office. 

James Devlin (Michigan) has been 
scurrying through blizzards in Ohio coal 
fields and transportation centers, investi- 
gating traffic congestion and coal pro- 
duction for the Detroit News. 

Carl H. Getz (Washington), news edi- 
tor of the Editor and Publisher, recently 
resigned from the secretaryship of the 
American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism. At the request of the presi- 
dent, Prof. F. N. Scott, Lee A White 
(Michigan), editorial secretary of the 
Detroit News, will fill the office until the 
association meets, 
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Antonio, Tex. Hyman is stationed at 
S. M. A. in Austin. Gillis Johnson is a 
commissioned officer in the United 
States Marines. Clyde White is secre- 
tary of an army Y. M. C. A. in one of 
the cantonments at San Antonio. Rex 
Shaw is a commissioned officer at Ft. 
Leavenworth, Kas. 


J. M. O’Connell (Maine ’18) is a sec- 
ond lieutenant in the regular army. 

H. Beach Carpenter (Michigan ’14) is 
a sailor at the Naval Experimental Sta- 
tion, New London, Conn. 

W. B. Haskell (Maine ’16) received a 
commission as second lieutenant at the 
second camp at Plattsburg. He was 
married to a classmate, Miss Pauline 
Derby of Bangor, Maine, while at Platts- 
burg. 

Walter Wilgus (Michigan ’12), who 
left the copy desk of the New York 
Tribune to go into training at the first 
Plattsburg camp, is a first lieutenant of 
infantry, U. S. A., stationed at Camp 
Dix, N. J. 

J. P. Ramsay and John Magee, both 
seniors at Maine, are members of the 
Naval Reserve with the rank of quarter- 
master. 

John T. Crowe (Montana), corporal in 
I Co., Thirteenth Infantry, The Presidio, 
San Francisco, has been admitted to the 
third officers’ training camp to be held 
at San Diego. This camp is for enlisted 
men only. 

Elmer Potter (Maine ’16) left the New 
Bedford Standard to enter the medical 
corps, 

Henry M. Furman (Oklahoma ’17) and 
Ebert E. Boylan (Oklahoma ’17), both 
formerly privates in the 357th Infantry, 
Camp Travis, Texas, have been selected 
for entrance to the third R. O. T. C. 
for the Ninetieth Division. They have 
already begun their course of study at 
Camp Travis. 

Emmett Riordan (Montana) has been 
transferred from the Wright Aviation 
School at Dayton, O., to Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus; and Percy N. Stone 
(Montana) has been shifted from Kelly 
Field, Texas, to the United States School 
of Aeronautics, at Berkeley, Cal. Stone 
was on leave of absence for the holidays, 
and was married to Miss Margaret Gar- 
vin, also a Montana journalism student, 
at Butte, Dec. 27. 


Four of Beloit’s chapter are in service 
in the States and three are added to the 
list of those in France. Leavitt Barker 
is a first lieutenant in the 335th Field 
Artillery, Camp Pike, Ark.; Audus Ship- 
ton is in Supply Co., 129th Infantry, 
Camp Logan, Tex., and Glenn McArthur 
and Philbrook are in Co. A, 307th Field 
Signal Battalion, Camp Gordon, Ga. 
The trio in France are Gooding Kelly, 
second lieutenant of artillery; Paul 
Pratt, telegrapher, Signal Corps, and 
Gordon Anderson, second lieutenant, 
infantry. 


Harold M. Page, formerly humor 
editor of the Daily Iowan, Iowa State 
University, was named by the French 
war department as worthy of a medal 
for “distinguished service under fire” 
while in France with an ambulance sec- 
tion. He is reported in England now. 

Joseph Fouchard (Michigan ’13) is a 
first lieutenant in the Aviation Section 
of the Signal Corps, and has been 
ordered to France. 











Among the Active Chapters 


Kansas 

Kansas chapter announces the pledg- 
ing and initiation of five men prominent 
in journalism at the University of Kan- 
sas. Pledge service was held November 
19 and initiation December 17 for the 
following men: Donald Davis, business 
manager of the 1918 Jayhawker and 
prominent in university activities 
throughout his four years in school; 
Fred Rigby, business manager of the 
University Daily Kansan; H. C. Hangen, 
editor of “Plain Tales from the Hill” 
column of the Kansan and associate edi- 
tor of the Sour Owl, humorous maga- 
zine; George A. Montgomery, editor of 
the military column of the Kansan; and 
Millard Wear, correspondent for the 
Topeka Capitol and the Lawrence 
Journal-World and news editor of the 
Kansan, 

Michigan 

Bruce Millar, °19, former secretary, 
and former news editor of the Daily, left 
the university to enter the aviation serv- 
ice and was stationed at the Columbus 
Barracks, Columbus, O. Harry M. 
Carey, ‘19, also former secretary, and 
news editor of the Daily, went to Port 
Huron to await his cal] from the avi- 
ation department. 

Five new members were initiated last 
fall. They are: Roy Fricken, ’19, asso- 
ciate editor of The Gargoyle; C. R. 
Osius, Jr., ’20; Russell C. Barnes, ’20; 
Herbert G. Wilson, ’18, and Clarence 
Roeser, '19, night editors of The Daily. 

The chapter president, Robert T. Me- 
Donald, resigned because of the press of 
other work, and the officers now are: 
Bruce Swaney, 18, president; James 
Schermerhorn, ‘18, vice-president; Clar- 
ence Roeser, '19, secretary, and C. R. 
Osius, ’20, treasurer. 

The chapter will produce soon the an- 
nual Initiates’ Play, of which Fricken is 
the author 


Washington 

Maize B. Mitchell, known familiarly 
as “Wild Mike,” although the name 
belies his gentle disposition, became a 
pledge of Washington chapter in De- 
cember and was. shortly afterward 
elected editor of the University of 
Washington Daily. Sam Parker, '19, and 
J. Eber Angle, ’18, the other men 
pledged, are active in work on the Daily. 
Parker spent last summer reporting at 
the state capital. Angle’s father pub- 
lishes the Mason County Journal, at 
Shelton, Wash. 

Edward B. Swanson is chapter presi- 
dent; Sherman Mitchell, vice-president; 
Mark Haas, secretary; Ed. Severns, cor- 
responding secretary, and George Pier- 
rot, treasurer. The chapter now has an 
enrollment of ten. 

Swanson, recently chosen vice-presi- 
dent of the student body, was also 
elected to Oval Club, upper class honor 
society. Mark Haas edited and man- 
aged the football programs for the 
Thanksgiving game. He was also pub- 
licity manager for the Student Friend- 
ship Fund, which oversubscribed its 
campus quota by 50 per cent. Pierrot is 
campus correspondent for the Seattle 
Times and Conrad Brevick is writing 
university sports for the Post-Intelli- 
gyencer. 

Ohio 

Although war has not seriously hurt 
the Ohio State chapter as far as the 
actual number of members is concerned, 
its activity, like that of similar organi- 


zations on the campus, has felt a check. 

In years past, it has been an almost 
monthly custom to hold journalism din- 
ners for all students interested in jour- 
nalism, invited members of the faculty 
and Columbus newspaper men. This 
practice has been temporarily abandoned 
of necessity because the Ohio Union din- 
ing room has been turned over to the 
aviators of the ground aviation school 
here. Within the last few weeks, how- 
ever, an addition to the dining room 
has been completed and the restaurant 
again opened to students. As soon as 
the first semester final examinations are 
over the gridiron dinners will be _ re- 
sumed 

Sixteen members of the fraternity at- 
tended a banquet at the Chittenden hotel 
recently at which Elliott J. Nugent of 
Dover, O., and David M. Auch of Chilli- 
cothe were initiated. Both men were 
elected last spring, but were not initiated 
because of the former’s withdrawal for 
military service, and the latter’s illness. 
Nugent is a junior at Ohio State this 
year, being president of his class, news 
editor of the Ohio State Lantern, asso- 
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National President: Lieut. Robert C. Lowry, 
Publicity Officer, 90th Div., Camp Travis, Tex. 

National Vice-President: Lieut. Frank E. Mason, 
395 Park Place, Milwaukee, Wis. 

National Secretary: F. M. Church, 305 Merrick 
Ave., Detroit. 

National Treasurer: Ralph Ellis, The Des Moines 
Register, Des Moines, lowa. 

Editor The Quill: Lee A White, 99 Maidstone 
St., Detroit. 

Past National Presidents: Laurence Sloan, The 
Tribune, New York; S. H. Lewis, The Lynden 
Tribune, Lynden, Wash.; Roger Steffan, R. O. 
T. C., Camp Sherman, Ohio. 


CHAPTER SECRETARIES. 

DePauw: George W. Smith, Phi Kappa Psi House, 
Greencastle, Ind. 

Kansas: E. Lawson May, 1238 Tennessee St., 
Lawrence Kas. 

Michigan: Clarence L. Roeser, 520 S. Division St., 
Ann Arbor. 

Denver: G. A. Yetter, 2211 So. Josephine St., 
Denver Colo. 

Washington: Mark Haas, 1605 E. 47th St., Seattle. 

Purdue: Karl T. Nessler, 503 State St., West 
Lafayette, Ind. 

Ohio: Ray Palmer, 1932 Waldeck Ave., Colum- 
bus. 

Wisconsin: Paul F. Cranefield (pro tem.), 304 
N. Orchard St., Madison, Wis. 

lowa: W. Ear! Hall, Old Capitol Bldg, Iowa City. 

Illinois: McKinley Gardner, 1006 S. Fifth St., 
Champaign. 

Missouri: R. P. Brandt, 500 College Ave., Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

Texas: Ed Angly, Delta Tau Delta House, Aus- 
tin, Texas. 

Oregon: Robert G. McNary, Box 208, Eugene. 

Oklahoma: Charles C. Taliaferro, 757 Asp Ave., 
Norman, Okla. 

Indiana: Ralph Winslow, Sigma Nu, Blooming- 
ton. 

Nebraska: N. B. Musselman, 517 S. lith St., 
Lincoln, Neb. 

lowa State: A. R. Weed, 2817 West St., Ames. 

Stanford: Miller McClintock, 375 Little Kingsley 
St., Palo Alto, Calif. 

Montana: John Markle, State University, Mis- 
soula, Mont. 

Louisiana: W. Frank Gladney, 438 Florida St., 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Kansas State: R. L. Foster, 1447 Anderson Ave. 

Maine: Cecil D. Macllroy (pro tem.), P. O. Box 
111, Bridgewater, Maine. 

Beloit: W. Bayard Taylor, Hillcrest, Beloit, Wis. 

Minnesota: Ralph B. Beal, 925 17th Ave., S. E., 
Minneapolis 

Miami: Theodore Douglas, 115 E. Race St., 
Oxford, O. 

Knox: Willard B. Dean, 250 Maple Ave., Gales- 
burg, Il. 

Western Reserve: David Dietz, 5621 Scoville Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Detroit Alumni: James Devlin, Detroit News. 

Seattle Alumni: Will Simonds, Seattle Daily 
Times. 


ciate editor of the Sun Dial and a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Makio, the Ohio 
State yearbook. Auch withdrew from 
school last year to enter the Columbus 
office of the Associated Press. 

Resolutions offering the services of 
the Ohio State chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi as an agent of publicity in any 
worth while campus campaign were 
adopted at a recent meeting of the chap- 
ter. Other activities have been discussed, 
but with practically every member un- 
certain about the length of his stay 
here, little has been actually attempted. 

The decrease in the number of men 
taking University work this year, par- 
ticularly ge! classmen, has had its 
effect on the department of journalism 
and the staff of the Lantern. The men 
who are doing Lantern work, however, 
have been put to a severe test and the 
result is an unusually large number of 
men who are good material for Sigma 
Delta Chi. Some of these wi'l be elected 
to membership next month, probably. 

Last month Bert C. Chambers, editor- 
in-chief of the Lantern and president of 
the local chapter, withdrew from the 
University to enter military service. 
Prior to that W. Vaeth Brown, business 
manager of the Lantern and an initiate 
of last spring, was drafted. 

Ray Palmer, secretary of the chapter, 
is associate university secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A., editor of the Lantern, stu- 
dent councilman, president of several 
honor societies and an active campus 
committeeman. 

lowa 


Homer G. Roland, president of Iowa 
chapter has enlisted in the Quarter- 
master Corps and will be forced to leave 
the university before the end of the 
semester. Being underweight prevented 
his joining any other branch of service. 

The following men were initiated 
January 10, by Iowa chapter: Howard 
Younkin, Lone Tree; Alan Nichols, Iowa 
Falls; Frank C. Coy, Odebolt; Ralph E. 
Overho'ser, Sibley, and William J. 
Burney, Des Moines. All are working 
on the Daily Iowan this year and intend 
to specialize in journalism. 


Illinois 

The draft net and the lure of Aviation 
and Signal Corps and other branches of 
the service have depleted the enrollment 
at Illinois about thirty per cent and left 
Sigma Delta Chi without several of its 
best men who would have graduated this 
year. 

Among those who have gone from 
Illinois chapter are Zean G. Gassmann, 
secretary, who has enlisted in the radio 
section of the Naval Reserve and is now 
at Camp Perry, Great Lakes, III. 

S. F. Reid, who was initiated only this 
fall, has already enlisted in the quarter- 
master corps and is in training at Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

J. M. Knappenberger, also a new ad- 
dition to the chapter this fall, recently 
attempted enlistment in the concert band 
at Great Lakes, but was excused on a 
technicality in his physical examination. 
He is now back at the university and will 
resume his duties on The Daily Illini. 

The Illini has suffered heavily this 
year, losing eight men from the editorial 
staff already this fall. The Illini now 
displays a_ service flag containing 
eighteen stars. Illinois has 2,287 sons 
in service. 

In an attempt to utilize further the 
position of the university as educational 
leader of the state, the board of trustees 








has appointed a university war com- 
mittee, with twelve subcommittees, to 
take over and co-ordinate all war 
activity work at the university. K. D. 
Pulcipher is chairman of the publicity 
subcommittee. 

The Daily Illini, of which Pulcipher is 
editor, recently presented the Chicago 
Tribune’s newspaper film “Racing the 
Dead Line,” before a large audience of 
university students and faculty. 

Arthur A. Dailey, ’18, who has been 
in France driving an ambulance with 
the University of Illinois unit since last 
May, has returned to the university. 
He is applying for enlistment in the 
aviation corps. He has written a story 
based on his experience at the front for 
the American Boy. 

McKinley Gardner has been elected 
chapter secretary. 


Missouri 


Four men became members of Missouri 
chapter early in November. They are 
Paul Hamilton, Lawrence Whitehead, 
Harold Hancock and Homer Dye. 

R. Egger has entered the third Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Camp, at Camp 
Pike, Little Rock, Ark. Raymond P. 
Brandt is acting secretary of the chapter. 


Texas 


Four members of the Texas chapter 
returned to the University in October. 
They are Julian S. Elfenbein, editor of 
the Cactus, the year book; Silas B. Rags- 
dale, editor of the Texan, the daily; 
Harry K. Brown, managing editor of 
the Blunderbuss, a student humorous 
publication, and correspondent for the 
San Antonio Express; and Ed. Angly, 
paragrapher on the Texan and associate 
editor of the Cactus. 

Four men were pledged. One, Wen- 
dell Mayes, left school and is now in a 
training school for naval ensigns at 
New Orleans. The others, who were 
initiated after the Christmas holidays, 
are: Gus Taylor, issue editor of the 
Texan; Edward Walker, managing editor 
of the Texan, and Henry Bercowich, 
former editor of the Longhorn Maga- 
zine, a literary monthly. 

The chapter will edit the Blunderbuss 
and the Barbed Wire section of the 
Cactus. Bi-weekly meetings are held 
regularly this year, with an occasional 
“spread.” 

Will H. Mayes, chairman of the school 
of journalism, and W. D. Hornaday, 
head of the bureau of publicity of: the 
university, are the honorary members 
now in Austin. 


Oklahoma 


Nineteen of the 46 initiated members 
of the Oklahoma chapter are in military 
service. 

With the enlistment of Fayette Cope- 
land, Jr., editor of the Oklahoma Daily 
and president of the Oklahoma chapter, 
an election of officers was made neces- 
sary. Ellis J. Foster, formerly vice- 
president, was chosen president, and 
Francis R. Welsh was elected vice-presi- 
dent. The other officers are Charles C. 
Taliaferro, secretary, and Carney O. 
Dean, treasurer. 

Initiation was held December 8 for 
Paul Eldridge, of Bartlesville; Earl H. 
Grimes, of Hobart; Ned Shepler, of Law- 
ton, and Francis R. Welsh, of Oklahoma 
City. Eldridge is president of the Grub 
Street Club, a literary and journalistic 
organization. Grimes is editor of the 
Oklahoma Weekly, a paper of 3,000 cir- 
culation among high school students of 
the state. Shepler and Welsh are as- 
sociate editor and assistant editor, re- 
spectively, of the Oklahoma Daily. 
Welsh is also secretary-treasurer of the 
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Publication Board, in control of student 
publications at the university. 

January 19 the chapter initiated the 
following alumni of the university, all 
of whom are prominent in newspaper or 
advertising work in Oklahoma City: 
George B. Parker, ’08, editor of the Ok- 
lahoma News, one of the Scripps-McRae 
league of newspapers; Morrison R. 
Toomer, ’14, city editor of the Oklahoma 
News; J. Wallace Perry, ’07, state editor 
of the Daily Oklahoman; Earle W. Rad- 
cliffe, 09, M. A. ’12, sporting editor of 
the Daily Oklahoman; Shelley E. Tracy, 
’11, president of the Southwestern Ad- 
vertising Co., of Oklahoma City and 
Dallas, Texas. 

Fayette Copeland’s position as editor 
of the Oklahoma Daily was filled tempo- 
rarily by Charles C. Taliaferro and Ned 
Shepler, pending the choice of a new 
editor at the student election in January. 
Copeland was one of five Sigma Delta 
Chis who established the Daily and are 
now all in military service. 

The chapter undertook to publish in 
January an issue of the University of 
Oklahoma Magazine, containing no 
material except that written by Sigma 
Delta Chis. Much of the copy was ex- 
pected to come from Europe and the 
training camps. Copies of the issue will 
be sent to the Sigma Delta Chi chapters. 
The magazine will also carry each month 
a page of light stuff contributed by chap- 
ter men. 


Iowa State 


In spite of war-time uncertainties and 
unsettled conditions, lowa State Chapter 
was very active on the campus during 
the fall. 

On homecoming day the chapter issued 
the annual copy of the Green Gander, a 
humorous publication. The issue made 
a decided hit and about 2,500 copies were 
sold. It was selected by the committee 
in charge as one of the things to be 
included in the Christmas packet which 
was sent to Iowa State men in army 
service. 

At the fall initiation, November 12, 
five men were taken in, three as active 
and the other two as alumni members. 
They are D. F. Malin, associate editor 
of the Iowa Agriculturist; W. D. Griffen, 
cartoonist; F. M. Russell, sport writer 
for the Student; C. A. Goss, '15, now 
associate editor of Successful Farming, 
and H. A. Wallace, ’10, of Wallace’s 
Farmer. 

January 8 the local chapter gave a 
banquet in honor of the newly installed 
chapter of Theta Sigma Phi. The sup- 
port of Sigma Delta Chi was pledged to 
the sorority. 


Montana 


Montana chapter has announced the 
pledging of Edward Rosendorf, ’20, Sey- 
mour Gorsline, ’19, and Harry Griffin, 719. 


Maine 

Enlistments and _ retirements from 
college stripped the University of Maine 
of its active members of Sigma Delta 
Chi, as was predicted in June; and the 
chapter is inactive. Cecil D. Macllroy, 
who graduated at the end of the last 
summer session and is now teaching at 
Bridgewater, Me., is shouldering, so far 
as he can, the task of maintaining the 
relationship of the chapter and the na- 
tional organization until normal condi- 
tions prevail again. 

Beloit 

W. Bayard Taylor has been chosen 
secretary of Beloit chapter to succeed 
Spencer Castle, who has enlisted in the 
Ordnance Department of the Army. 
Word has reached the chapter that 
William F. Huffman, formerly an ambu- 
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lance driver in France, will return to 
college to complete his course. 

The chapter has elected to member- 
ship John Manson, managing editor of 
the Round Table. It helped to put out a 
creditable literary number of the Round 
Table and has been -working with the 
Y. M. C, A. to bring good speakers to 
Beloit. 


Knox 


Knox chapter decided December 19 
that its members would look after the 
publication of the college news bulletin. 

Richard W. Spake, ’19, Madison G. 
Sterne, 20, and Edmond B. Stofft, ’20, 
were initiated soon after the Christmas 
holidays. Spake is editor of this year’s 
Gale, and Knox year book, and worked 
last summer as a reporter on a local 
newspaper. Sterne is an associate editor 
of the Student, the weekly publication 
of the student body, and was editor of 
the year book and the monthly magazine 
of the Keokuk high school. Stofft was 
editor of the Moline high school annual 
and is connected with the Knox publi- 
cations. 

The chapter has assumed responsibility 
for the publication of the News Bulletin. 

Thomas H. Blodgett, president of the 
Sackett & Wilhelms Printing Co., of New 
York City; Albert Britt, president of 
The Outing Publishing Co., of New York 
City, and Robert T. Bender, bureau man- 
ager of the United Press at Washington, 
have signified their willingness to be- 
come nunc pro tune members of Sigma 
Delta Chi. It was announced in the 
October number of The Quill that these 
men would become honorary members 
but this was a mistake. 

Randolph Parrish, an author residing 
at Kewanee, IIl., was the guest of the 
chapter recently. Other writers of dis- 
tinction will be entertained in the near 
future. 


Western Reserve 


Three selected copies of the Reserve 
Weekly, of which Harry C. Hahn and 
Leonard Foote, of the chapter, are editor 
and manager, respectively, were placed 
in the Western Reserve exhibit at the 
City Club, Cleveland, January 1. The 
City Club has invited various colleges 
and universities to place exhibits in‘its 
rooms. 

Plans to expand the Reserve Weekly 
into a tri-weekly were abandoned be- 
cause of the war and the paper has 
appeared once a week as usual. How- 
ever, an experiment has been made in 
running a six- instead of a four-page 
sheet. 

Henry P. Edwards, sport writer of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, was the speaker 
at the second monthly dinner of the 
chapter at the University Club, Cleve- 
land, December 15. Students interested 
in journalism, whether members of 
Sigma Delta Chi or not, are invited to 
attend these dinners. Slugs, fresh from 
the linotype room, were used as place 
cards and a copy of the Reserve Weekly 
was to be found at each place. 

Mr. Edwards, a veteran in the realm 
of sporting news, related many amusing 
anecdotes and told of the rise of the 
present editor of the Plain Dealer, Eric 
C. Hopwood, from the position of West- 
ern Reserve correspondent, working for 
nothing, to the chair which he has now 
occupied for some years. 

Victor Morgan, editor of the Cleveland 
Press and an honorary member of the 
chapter spoke at the first dinner. 

Harry C. Hahn, editor of the Reserve 
Weekly, is the sport correspondent for 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, and David 
Dietz is writing movie reviews and 
sports for the Cleveland Press. 


_ 
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Statement of the Ownership, 
Management, Circulation, 


Etc., Required by the Act of 
Congress, August 24, 1912, 


Of The Quill, published quarterly at De- 
troit, Michigan, for October 1, 1917. 


State of Michigan, County of Wayne, ss. 

Sefore me, a notary public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Lee A White, who having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the editor and man- 
ager of the Quill, and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publi- 
cation for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 

1 That the names and addresses of 
the publisher, editor and managing editor 
are Publisher, Sigma Delta Chi, 305 Mer- 
rick Ave., Detroit; editor, Lee A White 
99 Maidstone St.; business manager, Lee 
\ White, 99 Maidstone St 

2. That the owners are: Sigma Delta 
Chi; Robert C. Lowry, Austin, Tex., presi- 
dent; Frank FE. Mason, 395 Park Place, 
Milwaukee, Wis., vice-president; F. M 
Church, 305 Merrick Ave., Detroit, Mich., 
secretary; Ralph Ellis, Des Moines, Iowa, 
treasurer; Lee A White, 99 Maidstone St., 
Detroit, Mich., editor. 

3%. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders own- 
ing or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 

1 That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain 
tatements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trus- 
tees, hold stock and_ securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by 
him 

5. That the average number of 
copies of each issue of this publication 
old or distributed, through the mails or 
otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
six months preceding the date shown 
above This information is not required 
of The Quill 


LEE A WHITE. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
12th day of October, 1917. 
CECIL BILLINGTON, 
Notary Public 
My commission expires Sept. 30, 1918. 
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Quality --Service 


Our sincere efforts will be put 
forth as usual during 1918'to 
show you, in your dealings with 
us, what these two words, Qual- 


ity and Service, really mean. 


The 


D. L. Auld 
Company 


Columbus, Ohio 


Manufacturers of 


Better Made 


JEWELRY 


Sole Official Jewelers to the 
Sigma Delta Chi 


TUTTLE 


Our 1918 Blue Book 


contains Novelties especially 
selected for Fraternity mount- 
ings. Insist on receiving your 


copy. A card request will do 
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